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COTTAGES FACING PUBLIC GARDEN, HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB 


THE PROBLEM OF LONDON HOUSING. 
By W. R. Davincr, Housing Commissioner for the London Area. 
Read before the Royal Institute of British Architects, onday, 17th November, 1919. 


q0 much has been written, so much has been said, officially and unoflicially, on the problem of 
housing that there remains, or there ought to remain, little more to be added, though on thi 
b subsidiary problems of materials, labour and finance, a good deal more will yet have to be 
sald—possibly forcibly said. The problem of London is one that is always interesting, and the problem 
of housing in London is one which is of vital interest to us all. Some of us have painful experience, 
of hunting for a house, or even for a hotel, and all have suffered from the congested and crowded 
state of London traffic. There never was a time when London was so full of people, or when the houses 
available were so few. What has happened to all the houses ? Why do we want, and always want 
<o many more? Where have the people all come from? Where do they get their living, and why 
do they come ? Is it worth while building houses which possibly may not be wanted in a few years’ 
time ? 

These and a hundred other questions that vex the Londoner of to-day, vexed his grandfathers 
and great grandfathers, and I cannot do better than use the words of John Gwynn, famous as an 
urchiteet and artist, who in 1766 wrote :— 

Te give any probable reason why such a prodigious encrease of building has been encouraged in this Metropolis 
may perhaps be esteemed no part of the author’s business. Whether it proceeds from the migration of foreigners or 
from so many convenient roads being made from all parts of the Kingdom ; whether it he owing to our own pecple’s 
deserting their native homes and quitting their innocent country retreats for the sake of tasting the pleasures of this 
great city (thereby greatly enhancing the price of provisions and every other necessary of life) ; whether the profits of a 
successful war has enabled some to keep houses who were formerly contented with lodgings ; whether it is owing 
to the arrival of others, who, having acquired fortunes in the plantations, come to spend them here ; or to the mono 
nolising of farms, that is, making one large farm out of three or four small ones, and thereby compeiling the farmers 
who are turned out of them to seek their bread in this metropolis, are all considerations well worth enquiring into ; as 
it is certain that notwithstanding the amazing encrease of buildings, houses are still procured with difficulty, and the 
rents of most are perpetually encreasing ; but these are questions which it is hoped some more able persons will think 
it worth their while to answer. 

And what of the architects who are to build these thousands of houses ? Who are they to be, and 
what sort of buildings will they produce ? John Gwynn goes on: 

How different is the state of this noble art at this time, when carpenters, masons, or upholsterers, whose utmost 
knowledge is the price of timber, the value of stone, or the goodness and quality of ticking and feathers, have the super- 
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intendency of those works in which elegance of design ought only to be consulted. Nor can we expect to form a great 
national character for taste and elegance under the direction of such persons, who are furnished only with mean ideas 
and depraved tastes, the common effects of illiberal education ; and yet to such and such only our employers delegate 
the trust of supervising works of elegance, under the borrowed title of surveyors. 

A fine seorn that, but possibly justified—at least, a hundred and fifty-three years ago. 

To-day, however, both municipal surveyors and architects are collaborating in many ways, and 
it is frequently remarkable that the more eminent the surveyor is in his profession, the more ready he 
is to call in the aid of the architect. There is plenty of open land, too, within easy reach of London 
which has yet to be developed on a comprehensive plan. (wynn thought in his day that the building 


“é 


of London was nearly finished, and he remarks quaintly that “ the only spot now left about London 
which has not yet tallen a sacrifice to the depraved taste of modern builders is St. George’s Fields ”— 
just across the river! London had considerably less than a million people in his day, and one of his 
proposals was that the ‘‘ uttermost limit of buildings *’ should be Hyde Park on the West, and the 


New Road (or Euston Road) on the North. 


PresENT-Day CONDITIONS. 

At the last census in 1911 Greater London had 7,252,963 inhabitants. So much has happened 
since the last census returns that an accurate estimate of the present-day conditions is difficult, 
although each local authority has in the sugar eards and ration book system a fairly approximate means 
of checking its statistics in this respect. It will, however, probably be generally agreed that, although 
the actual population of the County of London is probably getting less as it spreads further afield, 
there are still a vast number of people, largely owing to war-time circumstances, who are housed in 
deplorable conditions, probably worse than those revealed in the census returns of 1911. 

In 1911, ont of the total population of the County of London, two-thirds lived in five rooms 


or less : 
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COTTAGES IN COURSE OF ERECTION, RUISLIP Common. 


Even at that date, 758,786 persons in the County of London were living in conditions of over- 
crowding, and this number is now probably immensely inereased. ‘The leasehold system under which 
London has developed has in the past proved beneficial in so far as it allowed the whole estate to 
develop on a general plan. Many of our London squares would never have been provided had it not 
been for the provision of these open spaces by far-sighted landowners who saw in their provision, what 
experience has since proved, that such refreshing breathing spaces not only add considerably to the 
value of the surrounding property. but also afford one of the readiest means of maintaining and 
upholding the value of the whole estate. ‘The falling-in of the leases of a large estate at approximately 
the same date also affords an opportunity for comprehensive reconstruction or improvement which 
would not otherwise be provided. 


In spite of these manifest advantages, however, when an estate is under enlightened control. 
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there are innumerable cases of whole districts on which a blight seems to settle as the leases begin to 
run out. With the threat of ‘* dilapidations ” hanging over his head, the leaseholder’s anxiety to 
make money while he can, leads in only too many cases to underleases and sub-leases, and so on, by 
which at each process the speculator can squeeze up the ground rent to his own profit, with the result 
that an economic rent can only be obtained by overcrowding buildings and sub-tenants. 


OurwaRD MOVEMENT OF THE POPULATION. 

Additional oftice, factories and commercial buildings in and around the central area are gradually 
displacing the dwelling houses, and a slow but steady change of character is evident in many a London 
square. Soho Square and Hanover Square have long since lost their residential character and become 
more or less commercial, and this change iz evident in all the areas immediately surrounding the 
central part of London. At the same time there has grown up a tendency for people who could afford 
it, to live further and further out. Hence the population of the whole County of London at the last 
census showed a tendency to decline as compared with ten years earlier. The population of the City 
and Holborn began to decline so long ago as 1861; then came the turn of the adjoining areas of Finsbury, 
Shoreditch, St. Marvlebone, and Westminster, which have steadily declined since 1871; then St. 
Paneras and Chelsea began to drop off in 1891, followed by Bermondsey in 1901, and Southwark and 
Stepney in 1911. Islington and Kensington had also begun to lose their population, and even in 1911, 
jn twenty out of the twenty-nine Metropolitan Boroughs, the population showed a decrease as compared 
with ten years before. 

Wuy tHE Housrs ARE WANTED. 

The shortage of houses so marked at the present day, not only in London, but all over the civilised 
community everywhere, is an abnormality which is obviously primarily due to the productive forees 
of the building trades having for so long a period been engaged in other activities. The Finanee Aet 
of 1909 may or may not have aggravated the position as it stood immediately before the war, but be 
the causes what they may, the facts are obvious that in 1906 the houses built in England and Wales 
numbered 99,905, and in 1914 only 45,632 were produced ; during the war years even this number 
dwindled away to vanishing point, and the building trade itself was so badly hit that in many eases 
it is difficult to start again. 

How Many Hovusss arg WANTED ? 

Many elaborate calculations have been made as to the shortage’of houses at the present time, the 
numbers varying from 300,000 to a million or more. The London area extending in all directions, 
roughly, fifteen miles from Charing Cross, contains rather more than one-sixth of the total population 
of the country, so that a rough estimate of the needs of London may arrive at a result of anything 
from 50,000 houses upwards, without counting those which will have to be rebuilt or reconstructed. 

The effective population of London, of course, extends in many cases considerably hevond the 
limits of the Metropolitan Police District, and even for housing purposes the area of the London region 
has been extended beyond this to inelude all rural or urban districts, any part of which comes Within 
the police area. From the summary of the returns at present received from the Loeal Authorities 
(orm 1.89), the need, so far as the authorities in London and Greater London ean estimate it, is 
approximately 60,000 houses, and proposals are also under consideration for the clearing of 200 slum 
areas. The investigation of these slum areas will inevitably occupy a considerable period, but sooner 
or later they must be taken in hand in a drastic manner. Apart from slum clearances, there are of 
course a vast number of unfit houses which, although they cannot be condemned at present, must be 
reconstructed or put in habitable repair so soon as labour is available. The officials of one borough 
in the East-End estimate that at least 10,000 houses are needed to replace those houses in their borough 
alone which fall definitely below a reasonable standard. 

C1 
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Use or Existina Houses. 

In addition to these, owing to the constant changing circumstances of London, there are some 
thousands of large houses still in good condition, but which will never again let as single houses for 
one family. Over 4,000 such empty houses have been recently inspected by the London Housing 
Board, and of these some 1,500 were found to be suitable for conversion. The sub-division of such 
houses into tenements or flats is the only possible use to which they can be put for habitation. That 
this, too, is not a recent phase, we may remind ourselves by reference to Queen Elizabeth's * Acte 
which was intended ** for the reformynge of the great 


againste Newe Buyldings ” (35 Eliz. ch. 6), 
mischiefes and inconveniences that daylie grow and inerease by reason of the pestering of Houses with 
diverse Famylies and converting of great Houses into several Tenements or )wellings (as well as the 
erectyng of newe Buyldings) whereby great Infection of Sickness and dearth of Victualles and Fewell 
hath grown and ensued.” 

An earlier Act still, passed in the year of the Armada (31 Eliz. ch. 7), insisted on the provision of 
at least four acres of ground to every cottage outside the City or borough, and “ provided also and 
bee it enacted That from and after the Feast of All Saints next comynge, there shall not be any Inmate 
or more Famylies or Households than one, dwellinge or inhabitinge in anye one Cottage.” 

At the present day there are whole districts of London where practically every house is occupied 
by two or three families, and certain districts in the East-Knd where the average rises to nearly ten 
families per house. It would probably be correct to say that a great proportion of the families of our 
discharged soldiers and sailors, both officers and men, are at present having to put up with makeshitt 
accommodation or are living with friends or relatives of some deseription. Most of us have knowledge 
of many eases of real hardship, where it has been found impossible to get accommodation of the right 


description. 


INCREASED Costs AND RENTs. 

Meantime the cost of building is nearly three times what it was before the war and continues to 
rise In approximately the same proportion as the cost of living, so that it becomes increasingly difticult 
for private enterprise, unaided, to provide the necessary houses. By the Increase of Rents and 
Mortgage Interest (Restriction) Acts. it is forbidden to increase rents, so that unless some form of 
subsidy is available, very few, if any, houses will be built by private enterprise. This was early 
obvious, and, if the necessary accommodation was to be provided, it was clear that the Government 
had to face the alternatives of either building the houses themselves or of subsidising loeal authorities 


or other agencies carrying out the work. 


STATE A‘D. 

After somewhat lengthy negotiations, the course selected was, as you are aware, to carry out the 
necessary housing schemes through the medium of the local authorities, who are guaranteed by the 
Government against any annual loss in excess of the produce of a 1d. rate. Assistance was also offered 
to County Councils for housing their emplovees, and also to approved Publie Utility Societies to the 


extent of 30 per cent. of their annual loan charges ineurred in connection with housing schemes." The 


course chosen involved that the responsibility for providing a sufficient number of suitable houses for 
their district was, in the first instance, handed over to the loeal authonty. The majority of such 
authorities, although anxious to proceed, were new to the subject of housing, and felt the need of 
going carefully in the first place into what must inevitably prove a heavy undertaking. 

In Greater London the natural difficulties of the situation are considerably inereased by uncer- 
tainties as tothe provision to be made in any particular district. The extent of the general need to 

An additional subsidy to private builders of 3d. per cubic foot up to a maximum of £150 per cottage is now 
proposed, by the Government 2Ist (November) for a period of one year. 





’ 
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be provided for can be fairly closely ascertained, but the caleulations of an outlying district may at 
any moment be upset by the whim of any large factory owner or other employer of labour who comes 
or goes, or possibly by the sudden planting of a new colony from one or more of the adjoining urban 
communities. ‘The hability of each district is, it is true, limited to the produce of a penny rate, but 
in such a case there may well arise considerations as to the need for additional education and other 
expenditure which will fall upon the district. 

Various proposals have been under consideration for securing a representative housing authority 
for Greater London, on which all existing authorities could be represented, and also for some system 
of equalising the burden of rates. So far, such proposals have not come to fruition, but the need for 
a co-ordinating authority to deal with such matters as housing, transit, town-planning and arterial 
roads, is evident to all. The whole of these matters are erying out to be dealt with immediately, and 
it is not overstating the case to say that the whole principle of local self-government in these matters 
is on its trial. 

Greater London within the fifteen-mile radius is made up of 120 more or less self-governing 
wuthorities, each with its council, whose duty it is to protect the interest of its own locality, and each 
is naturally anxious to secure the best results for its penny rate within its own borders. It is no part 
of the business of the local authority to consider what are the needs even of its immediate neighbour, 
hence the problem of London as a whole still awaits solution. Under such cireumstances, it is not 
easy for a local authority to arrive at a decision as to the full extent of the need for housing in its 
urea, and there is a tendency in most cases to under-estimate the need rather than the reverse. 
\nother consequence is that the housing sites thus chosen have little relation to the general needs of 
London, and sometimes even less relation to the schemes of the immediately adjoining districts. The 


question theretore arises in what way the needs of London as a whole ean best be met. 


NEW GARDEN CITIES, 

Irom time to time suggestions have been made for the creation of a number of new garden cities 
in the present agricultural areas on the fringe of Greater London. The 1.C.C. Eastern site at 
Davenham, consisting of 3,000 acres, affords a magnificent opportunity for comprehensive development. 
lollowing on the successful experiment of Letchworth, a second garden city is proposed near Welwyn, 
partly within the Hatfield rural district, and there can be no doubt that the immediate demand for 
houses in the London area is sufficient to fill at least eight such garden cities even for residential use 
ouly. It should, of course, be remembered that the complete ideal of such a city is a self-contained 
industrial community. Such a proposal, to be successful, must, however, come from a central 


authority or a public utility society able to command a considerable amount of capital. 


Jomst Action By LocaL AUTHORITIES. 

A combination of local authorities could, of course, also secure the same results, and such a 
sugeestion has in fact been made in a similar case of several important authorities in South-East 
London, and other cases of joint schemes are under consideration. One such example of authorities 
actually combining in a joint scheme would be worth a great deal to London at the present time. The 
necessary powers are provided by the Housing, Town Planning, ete., Act, 1919, but, so far as London 
is concerned, have not yet been tested. 


Statutory Powers. 

The powers entrusted to local authorities under the Housing Act which became law on 31st July 
are In many Ways remarkable. They can build an unlimited number of houses, and, whether they 
build many or few, their own liability is limited to a penny rate over their district. ‘They can 
purchase approved houses as they are completed by the builders. They can purchase land or houses 
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by compulsory powers, and enter into possession within fourteen days of the confirmation of the 
compulsory order by the Ministry. ‘They can serve notice on any owner to put his property into 
habitable repair, and, if necessary, do the work themselves and charge him with it. They can take 
shares in or lend money to a publie utility society. They can divide houses into tenements. 
They can lend money to private persons to improve or convert their property, or to acquire their own 
houses up to £800 in value. ‘They can relax their by-laws to any extent necessary that may be 


approved by the Ministry of Health. 


A very important provision in the Act, introduced at a late stage in its progress, gives the Ministry 
J I : 
power, In cases where they think necessary, to insist on the employment of an architect to be chosen 
from a panel supplied by the R.LB.A. ‘The section in question reads as follows :— 

Sec. 1 (3) In order to secure that the houses proposed to be built under the scheme shall be of a suitable architecture 
and that the natural amenities of the locality shall not be unnecessarily injured, the Local Government Board may, 


in any case where it appears to them that the character of the locality renders such a course expedient, require as a 


condition of their approval the employment by the local authority of an architect to be selected from a panel of architects 
nominated for the purpose by the Royal Institute of British Architects. 


PROCEDURE. 
Most, if not all, of the important local authorities have appointed an architect at an early stage, 
but there still remain a few authorities who have not vet done so. 
Most of those present will be aware of the formalities required in submitting a scheme for approval, 
Once the authority have got a good architect, the procedure is simplicity itself, and the various official 


forms are not by any means so formidable as they appear at first sight. 


SITE. 

After having taken their architect’s advice as to sites generally, the local authority notify the 
Housing Commissioner of any site or sites that may be proposed. An inspection is at once made, 
and general approval, or otherwise, notified, subject to the valuation being satisfactory. ‘The Distriet 
Valuer of the Inland R 
for the purchase. Failing successful negotiation, he will supply a valuation and advise acquisition 


‘venue Department should then be instructed to negotiate with the owner 
by compulsory order, the price being subsequently fixed by an independent arbitrator. 


Lay-ouT AND Housge PLans. 

‘There is, however, no need for the scheme to be hung up by any question of valuation. So soon 
as the site is senerally approve d, the architect should be instructed to proceed at once with the lay-out 
and house plans, and submit them in pencil to the Commissioner's office. Generally, a couple of 
personal visits will complete the business, and the plans can then be finished off, and tenders obtained. 
The points of importance as to lay-out are :—(1) Access to town and industries, railway and road 
communication ; (2) aspect of houses ; (3) economy in road construction and drainage work. The 
width of roadways should be limited to that required for actual use. It should be noted that approach 
roads and sewers are not gene rally chargeable to the housing scheme. The general rule Is that 
whatever could be charged to a private owner might reasonably be charged to the scheme. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that economy, both in dimensions and details, is al!- 
important. Small modifications in this respect when the plans are in the pencil stage will often save 
more serious and drastic modifications after the tenders are received. 

The Lo. al Gove rnment B ard Vanual should be regarded as suggestive, and 1S not intended to 
hamper architects in the free exercise of their design. In view of the Ingh tenders now being received, 
a slight modification in the sizes suggested by the Wanual may be allowed. The following limiting 


dimensions should as far as possible be observed :— 
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Maximum super. areas of ground-floor pian. 


A.—Living room, scullery, etc., three bedrooms .. 578 square feet. 
B.—Parlour, living room, scullery, three bedrooms .. 620 ‘a 
B4.—Parlour, living room, scullery, four bedrooms .. 650 ,, " 


Proportions oF Various 'YPEs. 

The proportion of the various types to be adopted in each scheme requires in every case special 
consideration as to the needs of the locality, and the battle between the parlour and the non-parlour 
types is still going on in many districts. ‘To keep the average cost low, a reasonable proportion of 
small-type houses should be introduced in each section of the estate. 

The proportions of various types usually desired are : 

75 per cent. 3 bedroom houses, with or without parlours, as desired. 
mw s+: +s 3 
15 — - a or cottage flats. 

The high tenders now being received make it for the time being necessary to reduce the dimensions 
of the houses to the lowest possible terms, consistent with efficient housekeeping. The sizes of rooms 
may be slightly reduced, but the principal item of saving may still be effected by omitting the treasured 
parlour and reverting to the original, or A, type house, with a living room, scullery, and three bedrooms. 
Much may be said for and against the parlour, but there can be no gainsaying that even with the 
single living room house it is possible to attain a very high standard of comfort and refinement. Many 
architects, in building their own houses or bungalows, have adopted this form of plan, and there is 
no reason why for a small family it should not be equally serviceable as the more expensive and dearer- 
rented parlour house. 


Deraits or House Puans. 

Despite repeated exhortations as to economy, there are frequently to be found in plans submitted 
a lordly scullery, a palatial larder, and accommodation for something like five tons of coal. The sink 
and bath wastes are frequently to be found widely separated, and it cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that economy in house drains, plumbing, etc., by the grouping of sanitary arrangements is essential. 
The bath upstairs is generally found preferable for London conditions, though it is easier to plan 
it downstairs in the case of a four-bedroom house. The w.c. may be in the bath-room, but is 
preferably separate. 


Brock TENEMENTS versus COTTAGES. 

The block tenement has to a large extent had its day, but in the inner metropolitan boroughs, 
the limited amount of available land and the high price of such land, averaging anything up to £5,000, 
or even £10,000 an acre, render the occasional use of such blocks of tenements unavoidable. It should, 
however, be recognised that such instances are the exception and not the rule, and the State must 
perforce consider carefully the detailed proposals for all such buildings. At the present cost of 
building, many comparatively modest proposals for block dwellings will involve the State in a subsidy 
of something like 30s. per week for each family housed in dwellings of this type, as compared with 
less than half that amount in respect of families housed in cottage homes a few miles out, in far more 
pleasant conditions. 

The English ideal has always been the cottage in preference to the Continental tenement 
dwelling, and it is to be hoped that the idea of one family one house may long remain as our national 
tradition. 


te 
~ 
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MATERIALS. 

Some anxiety has been felt as to the supply of the requisite materials for the unprecedented 
number of houses now required, and a special Department for the supply of building materials has 
heen set up under the Ministry of Supply (D.B.M.S., Caxton House, Westminster). Complete 
schedules showing the prices at which various materials can be supplied, through the agency of this 
department, are supplied to each local authority, to be embodied in the contract with the builder 
in the usual way. The difficulties that may arise as to materials are likely to be questions of transport 
rather than of actual supply. Every endeavour is meantime being made, by experiment and otherwise, 
to ascertain whether it is possible to utilise any new materials of construction. 

Much has been heard lately of the wooden house, but so far as the London region is concerned, 
no one has yet proposed to erect one, though there are, of course, innumerable proposals for the 
temporary adaptation of Army huts. 

Experiments are being made with hollow-tile construction, and twenty-eight bungalows of this 
construction are in course of erection by the Harrow authorities, and other forms of this material 
are under consideration. 

Conerete construction is proposed in several instances, and the fertile inventor has been 
particularly busy with new ideas in this direction. So far, however, the experiments in new forms 
of concrete construction have not met with much encouragement from local authorities. A number 
of enterprising manufacturers are willing to erect sample houses, and it should not be difficult to 
provide facilities for their erection. An exhibition of the actual article in the neighbourhood of 
London would in most cases be of considerable value in judging the merits of any of these new forms 
of construction. Every encouragement should be given to the use of any materials to be found on 
the spot. 


LABOUR. 

The question of labour is also likely to prove of some difticulty, and in this respect every endeavour 
should be made to avoid the use of materials or processes which involve extra labour. The whole 
of the country’s building trade, at its busiest period, only succeeded in erecting about 100,000 houses 
perannum. With reduced man-power, and possibly reduced output, the problem of building double 
that number for two or three years is not an easy one, but the builders may be relied upon to leave 
no brick unturned to achieve the necessary result. 

The possibility of employing as many local builders as can be brought into the scheme in each 
district is now engaging the attention of the authorities. The proposal, put shortly, is that the 
builders with experience in estate developing should, either singly or in federation, come to an 
agreement with the local authority and the Housing Commissioner, under which they will build houses 
to an agreed plan, such houses to be taken over by the local authority on completion, at an agreed 
price. It is proposed that the agreed plan should be as nearly as possible the particular type of house 
which the builder has been accustomed to erect, but with such improvements or modifications as 
may be suggested by the architect employed by the Council, particularly with a view to avoiding 
such monotonous repetition as characterises the ordinary suburban street. 


THE Question oF ‘‘ QUANTITIES.” 
The question whether quantities should or should not be supplied to builders tendering in the 


ordinary way is not one which often arises in the London area, where “ quantities ” are general, but 
in rural districts where only a few houses are proposed, the local builders have been accustomed to 
price their tenders without the aid of quantities. Such a practice is not, however, generally desirable 


or necessary in or near London. A model specification has been issued by the Ministry, and 
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considerable labour is saved by its adoption with as few alterations as possible. There are case3, 
however, where a saving may be effected, as, for example, in the use of ordinary stoneware pipes 
in lieu of “ British standard tested.”’ 


TENDERS. ; 
Tenders have already been accepted for approaching £1,000,000 worth of work in the London area 
This amount is probably only about one-fiftieth of the whole of the work actually under way, so that 
there is at present insufficient data available to generalise as to costs, but detailed information on this 


head is being rapidly accumulated. 


MetHops oF TENDERING. 

In addition to the usual lump sum method of tendering, a number of other methods of obtaining 
prices have been suggested. With the present fluctuations in the price of labour and materials, it 
is In any case necessary to provide for a sliding scale arrangement by which any variation or alteration 
in this respect can be provided for. Clause 40 of the Ministry’s Model Form of Contract is intended 
to provide for this contingency :— 

40. (b) Adjustment of Contract price due to change in cost of labour.—If between the date of delivery of the Contractor’s 
tender and the date of completion of the works comprised in the Contract, alterations in the rates of wages of the trades 
engaged in carrying out this Contract or any sub-contracts thereunder shall be agreed upon by the National Board of 
Conciliation for the Building Trades and confirmed by the Government, such alterations shall be made and given effect 
to in the wages paid to workmen employed on this Contract or sub-contracts and the sum payable in respect of the 
works comprised in the Contract or sub-contracts shall be proportionately increased or decreased, as the case may be, 
to cover the aforesaid alterations in wages and any consequent variations in insurance payments relating thereto, but 
on the basis that any adjustment of the contract price due to such increase or decrease in the wages paid as compared 
with those ruling at the date of delivery of the Tender shall be a net addition or deduction, as the case may be, without 
any increase or decrease of profit by reason of such alterations in wages. 

(c) Adjustment of Contract price due to change in cost of materials.—Lf between the date of delivery of the Contractor's 
tender and the date of the completion of the works comprised in this Contract alterations shall take place in the cost of 
any materials, which are used in the execution of the said works and to which this Clause relates, then the sum payable 
to the Contractor shall be proportionately increased or decreased, as the case may be, to cover the aforesaid alterations 
in cost, but on the basis that any adjustment of the Contract price shall, as in the case of alterations in wages under 
the preceding paragraph, be a net addition or deduction, as the case may be, without any increase or decrease of 
profit. 

The cost plus percentage basis of tendering is not generally desirable for new housing schemes, 
unless the profit is limited. A somewhat novel form of tender has recently been under consideration, 
on a basis of prime cost with a lump sum added to cover plant, administrative expenses and profit. 
Provided a definite agreement can be made as to what is to be included in the prime cost, the 
suggested method has a good deal to be said for it, though it is undoubtedly more satisfactory to 
know, before starting, exactly what the work may be expected to cost. 

Several local authorities are pressing to be allowed to build by “ direct labour.’ 
already allow roads and sewers to be so carried out, but as regards building work they have not yet 


; 


The Ministry 


made this concession. 


FINANCE. 

Another important consideration, much to the fore at present, is the question of finance. Where 
is the money to come from ? The Treasury have laid down the rule that all authorities with a rateable 
value over £200,000 should be expected to find their own capital. This is no doubt quite feasible 
in the case of many of the manufacturing cities of the Midlands and the North, but it cannot be 
denied that for the larger suburban authorities in the neighbourhood of London the position is one 
of considerable difficulty, especially in the case of local authorities whose local rates are as high as 
15s. or 16s. in the £. A Treasury Committee has, however, been set up to consider the question of 
housing finance, and it is hoped that a decision on this important matter will be reached at an early 
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date. In certain quarters a special housing loan is suggested, and it is believed this would meet with 
popular favour. 

For authorities of less rateable value than £200,000, the position is much clearer, although even 
here it is expected that local authorities will raise their own resources as far as possible, in order to 
prevent excessive calls upon the funds of the Public Works Loan Board. The total amount to be 
expended in Greater London for housing purposes will probably be some £50,000,000, and it is 
essential, not only that the capital shall be carefully husbanded, but that interest charges and other 
annual outgoings shall be reduced to an absolute minimum. 


TRANSIT. 

Housing and transit must be considered together. ‘The cost of the additional travelling involved 
in living at some distance from one’s work is a matter which should be taken into serious consideration, 
as the daily fare is, in many cases, the governing factor which, in the first place, influences a man in 
the choice of his location. Cheap fares and good trains have done a great deal to popularise outlying 
districts such as Golder’s Green and Purley. Rapid transit must in any case go hand in hand with 
housing, and each, without the other, is incomplete. 

Electrification of all suburban railways is a thing of the immediate future, and, at the same time, 
a large number of new arterial roads and the multiplication of road velcles are equally essential. 
At present the congestion of tubes, omnibuses and trams during the rush hours is terrific, and, if it 
is to go on, Many of us would prefer to live in London. even in a tall tenement. 

The eongestion of buildings and the congestion of traffic, however, go almost hand in hand, and 
it certainly is no solution to build tall 
tenements, or even longer railway ear- 
riages. There is a limit to the number 
of trains which can be run in a given 


| 





time, and, strange as it may appear, 
there is a limit to the number of pas- 
sengers who can be got intoa train. More 
trains cannot be run on a line which is 
already full up; hence the only feasible 
solution is either to build more lines, or 
to find the people employment nearer 
home, in other words, to decentralise 
industries wherever possible. 

In addition to passenger congestion, 
to be seen everywhere, there is also in 
London a very serious problem of goods 
congestion and dock congestion. Faster 
goods services ; faster methods of unload- 
ing and discharging cargoes are all receiv- 
ing the attention of the railway and 
other companies. The whole problem of 
the port and industrial development of 
London requires special consideration. 
When it is considered that the docks of 
London are within an hour or so by motor 
of a population larger than that of the 
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that this population has to be served with the whole of its vital necessities, the need for better 


communication is evident. 


The proper housing of the workers must be considered as an important part, but a part only, 


of the great problem of London development. 


DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER. 


Mr. Jonn W. Srupson, President, in the Chair. 


Mr. BERNARD HOLLAND (Chairman of the 
Housing Committee of the London County Council) : 
[ have been asked to propose a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Davidge for his extremely lucid and interesting lecture. 
I have had much to do with Mr. Davidge in the last 
few months, and I think the relations between the 
London Housing Board and the County Council have 
been quite friendly. It was not exactly a case of love 
at first sight, because it cost a little to give up the full 
liberty and independence which we, as a great local 
authority, had enjoyed in housing operations. But 
we are getting accustomed to it, and J think we shall 
work very well with the Government authority. The 
necessity of this was due, no doubt, partly to the 
general situation, which made it necessary to build at a 
financial loss—which you could not put entirely on 
the local authority—and partly also to the extreme 
anarchy which prevails among the authorities in and 
around London ; some being great, some small, some 
rich, some poor, and none of them having worked in 
co-operation with one another. I hope that some day 
there will be a new constitution for Greater London ; 
that it will be a large province, with its own financial 
means, and with much more liberty and freedom from 
that interference which is now necessary from the 
central authorities. Our Council had gone on in a 
quiet and modest way before the war stopped opera- 
tions under Parts and III. We had developed three 
or fourestates round London. But we were not under 
great pressure, for private enterprise, which has been 
responsible for building dwellings ever since the people 
lived in clay wigwams, could build more than all the 
new accommodation required. If I were asked why 
we wanted more money for developing estates, | 
could only say that we ought to set an example in 
building and in estate management, and in slum 
clearances. In regard to the latter, we ought to have 
spent more money on improving slums in London ; 
but so many subjects were pressing for the Council’s 
attention that it was often very difficult to find the 
money for slum clearances. Mr. Davidge touched on 
one problem which is the most difficult of all in con- 
nection with slum clearances, namely, how far you are 
to re-house the displaced population in the centre, 
which can only be done by putting up high buildings. 
If one were pursuing an ideal, one would like to clear 
festering slum spots, and devote most of the sites to 
the provision of openspaces. But you are such a long 
way off the circumference, where new houses can be 
provided, that it is difficult for people to live four or 


five miles away from theirdaily work. The trouble is 
that so many factories are in the centre. Possibly 
some day there may be legislation by which owners of 
factories will be induced to remove them to the out- 
skirts. Until that is done it is difficult to find a solu- 
tion, for you can only house a much smalle1 population 
onthe slum sites youclearthan that living there before 
the clearance ; and so cannot re-house them in the 
central areas without putting up high buildings. The 
high buildings we put up are eagerly sought after, and 
at the present time we have not a room vacant. It 
would be difficult to say that we should not have these 
buildings at all. Much as I should like to have open 
spaces with good cottages, it must be remembered that 
one cottage requires the space of three slum dwellings, 
so that you cannot accommodate the same number 
of people in cottages on the same space. I should like 
to return my own thanks to the President and Council 
of this Institute for giving me the opportunity of hear- 
ing this interesting paper. J have always had the 
greatest respect for architects because of the perman- 
ence of their work. I have always thought that, for 
this reason, I would rather be an architect than editor 
ofthe largest morning paper. We have been very ably 
assisted by architects on our Council. We have had 
Mr. Riley—who has just retired, I am sorry to say. 
With the usual modesty of Englishmen, we appointed 
an Irishman, and now have appointed a Scotsman. 1 
think that the ideal architect would be a Scotsman and 
an Irishman rolled into one, for you want that fund of 
imagination which is attributed to the Irish, and the 
practical solidity attributed to the Scotch. When you 
get those qualities combined in the same man you have, 
I imagine, as perfect an architect as you could have. 
We owe much to Mr. Riley, and I am sure we shall 
owe a great deal to Mr. Forrest. 

Mr. DUNCAN WATSON (Mayor of Marylebone): It 
gives me very much pleasure indeed to second the vote 
of thanks for the excellent paper which we have heard 
from Mr. Davidge. One of his interesting points was 
the removal! of 200 slums from London, and my friend 
who has just spoken referred to the practical abilities 
of the Scotsman on the question of architecture. | 
might remind him—to the shame of my fellow- 
countrymen—that the worst slums in the Kingdom, ] 
think, are those of Glasgow and Edinburgh. Speak- 
ing from the civic point of view, I realise the difficulty 
contingent on a question of this sort with regard to 
finance. Finance to-day frightens us on any question 
of either building or—a matter on which I am closely 
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associated—electricity, because so much depends on 
the cost. Mr. Davidge referred to labour, materials 
and finance, and on the cost of labour and materials 
depends the financial aspect. It was an interesting 
fact that two-thirds of the demands for houses were 
for houses of not more than five rooms. Mr. Davidge 
also mentioned that, owing to the estimates received, 
they had had to curtail the size of the various rooms. 
It occurred to me, looking at the matter very broadly, 
and not exactly from an architectural point of view, 
but rather from the communal standpoint, that those 
who are engaged in public work have a great responsi- 
bility in the education of the people, those people who 
have a direct influence on the cost of production—not 
only the material, but the building of houses. There 
are, to mv mind, two influences that bear very largely 
on this question of cost, and I regard them as common 
forms of suicide : one of them long known as common 
in the East, the other threatening the West. I refer 
to “ harikari,’” and “ca’ canny.” We shall be 
on the downgrade so long as we have a “ ca’ canny 
movement,” so long as people who are directly 
interested in the cheapening of housing for the work- 
ing classes will not see that to deliberately lessen 
production, whilst desiring to get more of the good 
things of life, is to indulge in a sort of fratricida] hallu- 
cination which is a positive danger totheState. It 
must be within the compass of everyone to do some- 
thing in this great movement, and, by education, 
obtain a better understanding with those who have it 
in their power to help us. Not only Greater London, 
but the whole country will be the better for it. Mr. 
Davidge also referred to anotherof our great troubles— 
that of transport. While this housing question is 
engaging the attention of architects, it does seem to 
me, judging from what I saw in America early this 
year, that an excellent solution offers itself of the 
problem of the conservation of coal, and the pro- 
duction of a smokeless city. It may not be known 
to you, but in many of the large cities what we use 
in our fires here, the soft coal, is prohibited altogether, 
and they have brought central heating to a very 
fine art in the use of hard coal of the anthracite 
variety. The grouping of houses under these schemes 
offers a magnificent opportunity for central heating on 
the most economical lines and the achievement of a 
smokelesscommunity. I think the question of transit 
and the electrical schemes will be developed together. 
Within a very short time the whole question of 
Greater London, taking a radius of 20 miles from the 
Tower of London. will, in the matter of power, come 
under one comprehensive scheme, and we shall, I hope, 
at last realise the advantages from this wonderful 
science, which they have benefited so largely from in 
America, where they have unification of conditions of 
supply. London has grown up in so many different 
communities, with differences of voltage and so on, 
that there are difficulties in the way of uniformity, and 
consequent delay in arriving at what we desire, a cheap 
and ready supplv of electricity without unnecessary 
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trouble. All the different routes to London will be 
electrified, and that, of course, will give better transit 
to the outlying districts, and will, I hope, revolu- 
tionise the housekeeping of even the poorer class. 1 
have seen in America, and I saw also in Germany many 
years ago, how electricity was being used by the 
“Frau” of the workman to the greatest possible 
advantage, and where domestic labour was reduced tc 
an almost infinitesimal amount, and mother and 
housewife were thereby enabled to devote more time 
and attention to the bringing up of the family in 
health. That, to my mind, is one of the great 
features of this housing problem. The coming genera- 
tion must be “ Al,” not “C3.” Speaking generally. 
the whole question is one which must be dealt with 
comprehensively. Mr. Davidge referred to the diffi- 
culties ef getting the various communities in London 
into one harmonious whole. The parish pump plays 
the diversity factor, and it is difficult to get the various 
communities into line, therefore the Imperial Govern- 
ment will have to bring about concerted action. 
With regard to Kensington, Marylebone and West- 
minster, the alteration of houses and the building of 
taller houses, this will depend very largely on the 
width of the particular street. If you intend to build 
higher houses, you will have to widen your street, and 
you have to look, too, to the question of the subsoil. 
It is not, as Mr. Davidge well said, a matter which can 
be dealt with by rule of thumb: each community 
requires a different treatment. There is no doubt that 
what is being done is an excellent means to an end, 
which I trust will, in a very short time, solve the 
housing problem. 

Mr. JAMES P. ORR, C.S.L, C.B.E. (Chief Housing 
Officer, London County Council): As a new-comer to 
this city—-for, though a Londoner, I have been thirty 
years in India—I shall not burden you with a long 
speech, but I would like to say a few words in support 
of this vote of thanks. It has given me great pleasure 
both to hear the lecture and to see such an audience 
assembled to hear of what is being done to tackle the 
London housing problem. I am afraid to commit 
myself to very definite opinions at present: I have a 
great deal to learn, coming from a place where the 
slum problem is even more acute than here, but condi- 
tions are quite different. In Bombay the slums are 
infinitely worse than any you can show me in Glasgow 
or Edinburgh—and I am very glad to be able to say 
this in mitigation of the seconder’s denunciation of 
Scotch slums, for I am a Scotsman myself. Coming 
from that atmosphere, where things seem quite 
hopeless, to the atmosphere of England, I feel 
very much more hopeful, especially when I know 
there are so many gentlemen of the R.I.B.A. taking 
part in the solution of the problem. Prima facie— 
for, as I say, I shall not commit myself to definite 
opinions until I have gained more local experience—to 
my mind the main part of the problem is to prevent 
the expansion of industries in the centre of London, 
to prevent the erection of further factories there, and 
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remove some of those that are there into the outer 
suburbs as soon 4s possible, so that you can have your 
workmen living where they work, and so prevent the 
intensification of congestion of population and traffic 
which ensues when you take people into the outskirts 
to live and require them to come into the town daily to 
their work. In seconding this vote of thanks I would 
take the opportunity of saying, on behalf of the Bom- 
bay authorities, if I may, how grateful we are to the 
Institute for having sent to us a very excellent archi- 
tect for the Improvement Trust in Bombay, Mr. Haw- 
kins, who is doing excellent work there. In a few 
years’ time there will be plenty of work for R.I.B.A. 
men in India, and I hope some of them will go there to 
infuse into the attack on the slum problem in India 
some of the spirit which I see prevalent here in 
London. I am sure that with Mr. Davidge as the 
Chief Advising Officer of the London Housing Board 
we shall have many of our difficulties smoothed down, 
and I am sure I may say, on behalf of the other officers 
of the London County Council, who have done me the 
honour of appointing me to be their Director of 
Housing, that Mr. Davidge and all workers who will 
come to assist in the solution of this problem will get 
the utmost measure of support from those who are 
working there, under the Council, at this problem. 

Professor BERESFORD PITE: I should like to 
congratulate our colleague, Mr. Davidge, on the im- 
portant position in which he has been placed with 
regard to this subject of housing, a position which, we 
have no doubt, he will adorn, also congratulating our- 
selves that he is so efficient, travelled and sympathetic 
a person. There are many interesting things in Mr. 
Davidge’s review of history. How wonderfully she 
repeats herself, and what a wonderful scent Mr. 
Davidge has. How did he find out the interesting 
facts in the wonderful paper he gave them some years 
ago on the growth of London,* the building regulations 
as they developed through the centuries—the 
incidents in Elizabethan times and at the period of 
the Great Fire—all of them just as interesting as the 
use of fish on Friday to pacify the commercial interest. 
Such questions were as alive then as they are now. 
Crowding in the time of Charles II was the subject of 
legislative effort and of organisation, and we are 
face to face with it again. I should like to very 
warmly congratulate Mr. Raymond Unwin, who, | 
think, must be present here now in spirit if not 
materially, on the influence of his doctrines upon the 
series of plans shown. If anyone can conceive a series 
of estates plans such as those I was bred on forty 
years ago, and compare them with the laying-out of 
the estates we have been shown to-night, he will 
realise that some hand has been at work dictating new 
methods, lines, areas, spaces and frontage lines, very 
different from those under which London grew so 
rapidly half a century ago. I am not exaggerating 
when I say we must regard Unwin’s teaching as of the 

*“ The Development of London and the London Build- 
ing Acts ” [Journat R.I.B.A., 11th April 1914}. 
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very greatest importance in the change that has taken 
place. The change is very remarkable, and its issue 
will be seen in the life and happiness of the tenants of 
every one of these houses. In regard to none of these 
schemes can any suggestion be made that the houses 
are crowded together, or that they are laid out on 
monotonous or uninteresting lines. I am a little 
doubtful, myself, as to the economy of architectural 
effects. When we come to face housing economy we 
may ask why people should put huge big roofs over 
houses with nothing inside them ? We have seen to- 
night illustrations of a number of gables, apparently 
none below 45’, with, apparently, nothing inside them, 
not even a box-room. That is bad from the stand- 
point of economy : it is costly in timber and in tiles, 
and itisemptyin result. The old-fashioned brick box 
with a slate lid was economical, to which I have no 
artistic objection, and I cannot understand the 
mysterious doctrine which says a steep roof is pictur- 
esque. I believe our forefathers thought differently, 
because they pulled down steep roofs and put, instead, 
flat roofs, and modern revivalists have followed the 
same lines. Roofs unnecessarily steep are uneco- 
nomically steep. But why not fall back on the 
economical curb, the Mansard roof, which is ultimately 
economical ? Whether there is an architectural fad 
in directing the pitch of the roofs or not, a high-pitched 
roof is economical if you put a room inside it. But 
please get rid of prejudice as to the artistic value of 
one form of roof. Go for the thing simply and 
directly on economical lines ; the artistic result will 
then come to you—and it is much more likely to 
come satisfactorily than if you seek to engender an 
artistic idea and then apply it to a housing scheme. 
Let the housing scheme work itself out, and the artistic 
element will come. 

Professor 8. D. ADSHEAD [F.]: I sympathise and 
agree with all that Professor Beresford Pite said with 
regard to the sympathetic way in which Mr. Davidge 
has always approached this subject. The whole pro- 
fession should congratulate itself on having so sym- 
pathetic a supporter of housing and house architecture 
as Mr. Davidge in leading the technicalities concerning 
London houses. It has been said that history repeats 
itself, and I would go a little farther back than Mr. 
Davidge. Gracchus, in the year 137 B.c., put forward 
a Small Holding Bill to induce the inhabitants of Rome 
to go into the country to live. But they were so 
endeared to the great city that Gracchus, after tre- 
mendous efforts, saw his measure defeated. It is a 
very controversial question whether it is better to 
erect tall flats of four or five storeys on expensive land, 
or depend upon cottages. Before the war it was 
almost a settled policy that it was only feasible to put 
up tall buildings on very expensive land. But to-day, 
whilst land is of practically the same value as it was 
before the war—possibly even a little cheaper—in 
many cases buildings have gone up in price as much as 
300 per cent. That being so, I believe it is a finan- 
cially better speculation to put up two-storey cottages 











than five-storey flats on land that is not more than 
£5,000 per acre, and where houses are not more than 
25 to the acre. I had a case before me very recently 
in which two propositions were worked out: one in 
which it was proposed to put up five-storey flats, and 
the other for two-storey cottages. Of course, the 
population could not be housed in the same density in 
cottages as in flats, but as a financial spe: ulation the 
cottages worked out better. 

Professor A. KE. RICHARDSON [F.|: I should like 
to ask Mr. Davidge a pertinent question. Has the 
map showing the development of London which was 
prepared by the London Society, partly, I believe, 
under the direction of Mr. Davidge, been adopted by 
the various municipal authorities, and by the Local 
Government Board? This procedure ‘I consider 
to be essential in connection with the housing schemes 
now being realised as well as those projected to form 
the outer works of London. On principle I am opposed 
to the system of decentralisation. London as it has 
grown in the past has completely spoiled portions of 
the home counties, mainly on account of the mush- 
room growths of satellite industrial centres. In 
addition we have witnessed the greed of the railway 
companies who have acquired lands on either side of 
the trunk lines for 20 miles out of London in order to 
encourage haphazard factory buildings. If decentra- 
lisation means the multiplication of such centres 
indefinitely and not according to plan it is utterly 
wrong. First, we must settle the desirable locale for 
factories and then arrange for dormitory districts 
and convenient transport. The improvement of 
communal centres and the creation of healthful 
residential areas will not be attained until some system 
of control (on the lines indicated on the London 
Society’s map) is defined. There is another issue 
which needs supervision, and that is the preservation 
and tidying up of the inner suburbs. Old residential 
districts (once fashionable) such as Highbury, Canon- 
bury, Pentonville and Clapton, contain terraces of 
well-built houses with magnificent squares and 
streets. These houses could be inexpensively con- 
verted into maisonettes for all sections of workers, 
and London near the centre could be beautified and 
its historical character preserved. Such procedure 
is theoretically correct, for not only would some parts 
of the problem of transport be solved, but the present 
demand for accommodation could be met expedi- 
tiously. Surely it is as well to make use of a tangible 
asset as it is to raise gabled travesties of old-time 
cottages (with roofs of uneconomical form) such as 
those mentioned by Professor Beresford Pite, bricked 
and tiled in the wilds of no man’s land. 

Mr. M. 8. BRIGGS [F.]; As architect for the 
London housing schemes, there is a question which 
{ am often asked and have to attempt to answer— 
viz., with regard to an alternative form of contract. 
It is very important that we should be informed 
whether the system of competitive tendering is dis- 
approved by the Ministry, and whether they can give 
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us information which will guide us in-answering ques- 
tions which are put to us by the Councils by whom we 
are employed. I understand that the system of lump 
sum plus profits and the checking of accounts when 
the houses are finished is favoured in many districts. 
Whether it is to encourage local builders, or whether it 
has the effect of reducing tenders, is what we should 
like to know, especially those of us who have been 
away some years from the country and from our work. 

The PRESIDENT: We have been favoured to- 
night by an expert on an exceptionally interesting 
subject, which he has treated with that mastery 
which only comes of knowledge. His paper has been 
supplemented by most interesting remarks from 
gentlemen who have to administer these schemes. We 
are greatly indebted to the chairman of the Housing 
Committee of the London County Council, to the 
Mayor of Marylebone, and to the Chief Housing Officer 
of the County Council for their presence here to-night ; 
they have helped us to an extremely interesting dis- 
cussion. Mr. Davidge, curiously enough, touched on 
a subject of great interest to me—the early endeavours 
to restrict the growth of towns. He spoke of the 
Elizabethan and later attempts, and quoted Tom 
Gwynn in 1766. Earlier than that, Louis XIV, and 
his predecessors, were extremely concerned about the 
growth of the city of Paris. They were terribly upset 
about it, fearing that if the growth of the city con- 
tinued at the same rate they would never be able to 
feed the people. And they therefore proposed 
various means to put a stop toit. One of them was to 
set down stones, which you will find indicated on old 
plans of Paris, marking the limits beyond which people 
were not to build any houses at all. That went on for 
a time, and then it was discovered that people had 
built houses beyond these limits ; and it is not clear 
that the Housing Commissions of the time did not 
know something about it, because they mysteriously 
acquired great riches and disappeared from the scene. 
There were the houses, and it would have meant a 
great loss and upset to have pulled them down. So 
the limiting stones had to be put further back. This 
was continually being done ; these limits were being 
pushed further and further out, yet without stopping 
the growth of Paris. But on listening to the dis- 
cussion to-night, it strikes me that, although their 
efforts were ineffectual, they were right. They would 
have done well, after the outer border had been 
reached, to have insisted on new centres being formed, 
with a band or belt of open ground intervening. I 
was extremely struck the other day by a Report which 
bears the name of Mr. Davidge, in which that sugges- 
tion was put forward definitely and clearly, namely, 
that fresh centres should be formed at definite inter- 
vals all round London, and that they should form the 
natural extension and growth of London. How far it 
may be possible to carry out a logical scheme of that 
sort it is difficult to say ; there are so many interests 
and so many obstacles ; but the principle is, I think, 
perfectly sound. There is one thing I want to say to 
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all architects. It is, that the interests of architects 
are those of the Government. We want to help the 
Government to get these houses built in every possible 
way, and I ask architects to contribute towards the 
solution of their difficulties. One of the great diffi- 
culties is cost; we must get the cost of houses down. 
How that is to be done I cannot suggest to you 
to-night, but that is what our minds must be bent 
towards accomplishing ; and we must do what we can 
to expedite the erection of them. Then comes the 
question of standards, and nobody in this room will 
suggest that the standard of design or construction 
should be lowered ; on the contrary. Professor Pite 
made an allusion which was extremely interesting to 
me——viz., as to the effect of Mr. Unwin’s theory on 
the plans which we have seen to-night. That is a 
perfectly proper and loyal acknowledgment of Mr. 
Unwin’s services. We know Mr. Unwin, and respect 
him very highly ; but we must remember that even 
before Mr. Unwin took this matter up, Camille Sitte, 
the Austrian architect, had laid down these principles ; 
and, if Professor Pite’s memory goes back as far, he 
will remember many years ago he and I contributed 
papers * on that subject to this Institute, before the 
town-planning business ever came up. 

Mr. DAVIDGE, replying to the vote, said: I am 
particularly appreciative of the valuable additions to 
the paper which have emerged from the discussion. I 
am not alone in remembering the President's famous 
paper on the Planning of Cities. I have a warm recol- 
lection of it, and there are many others of us who have, 
too. To me it has always been a great inspiration, 
and I would advise everyone to look it up. Out of 
over 300 schemes in hand, [ have only been able to 
show illustrations of 20 or 30, and I much regret not 
being able to show some of the others, which are even 
better. And they do not all run into the kind of roofs 
which Professor Pite deplored. In the schemes there 
are varieties of almost flat roofs, and some with steep 
pitches. They vary, and I hope will continue to vary. 
With regard to Gracchus, I should like to ask Pro- 
fessor Adshead whethér Gracchus found any way of 
dealing with the allotment problem, because it is 
sometimes difficult to decide upon the relative import- 
ance of allotments or housing. With regard to Pro- 
fessor Richardson’s enquiries, the site of every scheme 
is put down on the London Society’s map, so that we 
may see how it will work in with regard to the arterial 
roads contemplated in the scheme for the develop- 
ment of Greater London. In every case where It 1s 
necessary to pu a site on a line of road, we take care 
that an alternative road is there, and that line of 
route is kept open for the future. One matter of 
special interest has emerged from the discussion—viz., 
that the movement towards decentralisation of indus- 
tries, and, of course, dwelling-houses, is under way. 
As regards slum clearances, you cannot clear slums 


* “The Planning of Cities and Public Spaces ” [JourNaL 
R.1.B.A., 8th April, 1905}. 
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away in a few months. It is a matter of a life-time’s 
steady and persistent effort. But under such leader- 
ship as the London County Council and their Housing 
Committee we may hope that the problem will be 
consistently dealt with. 





The Housing Problem. 
T'o the Editor, Journat R.1.B.A..— 

Dear Sir,—Having come from New Zealand to 
visit the latest developments in town-planning 
and housing, I was deeply interested in the Paper 
read by Mr. Davidge at our meeting last week. 
It was an excellent Paper, because he was able to 
give a clear idea of the very large amount of work 
now being undertaken by the various local authorities 
under the general direction of the Minister for Health 
and under the immediate supervision of the District 
Housing Commissioners. I had the pleasure of 
accompanying Mr. Davidge in his tour of inspection to 
the West and North-west of London, and was deeply 
impressed by the activity taking place on every hand. 

In some cases the excavations were being silently 
made, but in the majority of cases there was a “ hum 
of industry ” arising from the vigorous operations of 
bricklayers and carpenters—a “hum” that will 
surely soon penetrate the sanctums—and perhaps 
disturb the peace of mind—of those editors who now 
forcibly acclaim that “the Government are doing 
nothing.” 

What impressed me most was the enthusiasm being 
shown by all concerned—the Borough Engineers and 
Surveyors, the contractors and the workmen. It was 
refreshing to note the evident pride they took in their 
work as part of a National scheme. The manner, too, 
in which they looked to the Controlling Authority for 
guidance and help, the evident desire that what they 
were doing should meet with approval, was to my mind 
a very strong justification indeed for the system of 
control now in operation. 

But though we may approve very warmly the 
activity which is being displayed by local authorities 
under the jurisdiction of the Government, we may 
hold very strong views as to the wisdom of the general 
policy under which those activities are being carried 
on. The question of housing is being considered 
quite apart from any consideration for the industrial 
welfare of those who are to occupy the houses when 
built. I could get no answer to my queries. What 
is to be the occupation of the people who are to live 
inthem? Where will their places of work be? Are 
there enough industries near at hand, which can be 
carried on in an economical manner to provide em- 
ployment for the people you are building for? If 
not, is it possible to start such industries? These 
very vital questions could not be answered, for they 
had never been considered as part of the housing 
scheme. 

In all the housing schemes I have as yet examined, 
both here and in Scotland, I have looked in vain for 
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any scheme of industries in relation to them—and this 
in spite of the very comprehensive report presented to 
the Government by the Commission set up to consider 
the question of housing for ex-service men—a report 
which I believe is known as the ** Verney Report.” In 
this report the close association of industry and 
housing is warmly advocated. Those of us who are 
disciples of Mr. Ebenezer Howard, and recognise the 
value of those principles he so ably laid down in his 
epoch-making book, The Garden Cities of To-morrow 
rejoiced greatly to think that the Government, by the 
acceptance of this report, were thus recognising the 
soundness of the views expressed, and were prepared 
to follow the example set at Letchworth, where Mr. 
Howard’s principles have been largely carried out. 

I am surprised to find that this wonderful indus- 
trial town—the First Garden City—Mr. Raymond 
Unwin’s realisation of Mr. Ebenezer Howard’s dream 
—is not as widely known in England as it should be. I 
found it was not known that there are forty industries 
there carried out under such favourable circumstances 
that not only is it the most healthy industrial town, 
but it is actually the most healthy town when com- 
pared with the “ health resorts ” of England and other 
places. And it is not sufficiently known that this 
industrial city has been laid out and surrounded with 
its parks and agricultural lands in such a way that 
people are attracted to it as a place of residence in 
their retirement. 

The Housing Problem is as acute in New Zealand as 
elsewhere, and I endeavoured to persuade our Govern- 
ment to build the necessary houses in a series of garden 
industrial cities, each in the midst of suitable agri- 
cultural land ona line of railway or good arterial road, 
and—in order that they might be self-contained as far 
as possible—-a good supply of cheap electric current 
for power and lighting purposes. Given electric 
power, all the industries required in any settlement 
can be carried on with the best modern machines in a 
perfectly economical manner as village industries, 
either as supplementary to agriculture or by those 
members of the community who have no inclination 
to work on the land. 

I came to England in the hope of finding many 
examples tending to prove that this is the right 
principle to adopt, and am surprised to find that 
Letchworth is still the only one. A striking, con- 
vincing example it is true, but as yet it has not been 
followed either by the Government or by any groups 
of private individuals. Why, with this successful 
example (for it is successful, both financially and asa 
place of business and residence) in existence, have not 
the local authorities been encouraged to carry out 
their housing schemes on the same lines, or if too large 
an undertaking for any one of them, why not ask the 
adjacent local authorities to co-operate and co- 
ordinate their schemes so that a garden industrial city 
shall be built which shall be an attractive self- 
contained centre for the district in which it is placed ? 
I am heartily at one with Capt. Reiss and Mr. Purdom 
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when, in their evidence before the Traftic Commission, 
they pleaded for this system of providing homes, and 
rightly contended that the building of garden suburbs 
—or dormitories—round the city was not only econo- 
mically unsound, but intensified enormously the 
traffic difficulty from which London suffers. 

Is not the question to be asked of all local authori- 
ties, therefore, not “how many houses do you want 
for the people you have ?” but rather, ““ how many 
people have you who would be better employed else- 
where ?”?> How many unemployed have you? Can 
your industries be extended in a healthy, convenient 
and economical manner so that the unemployed may 
be absorbed inthem ? And again, are your industries 
in the best positions for being carried on in the most 
economical way? If not, how many could be con- 
veniently moved, and how far would the congestion 
of people be thus relieved ? 

It matters not how convenient and healthy the 
home may be, it matters not how beautiful are the 
environments, if we leave to chance the means 
whereby the people live. It appears to be an un- 
regarded truism that the happiness, comfort and well- 
being of the dwellers in beautiful surroundings is 
dependent wholly on their freedom from financial 
anxiety. Is it not a fact that this freedom can only 
result from proper scientific organisation of produc- 
tion industry and distribution in connection with 
every housing scheme—only result in fact from the 
carrving out to its logical conclusion the Garden 
Industrial City idea ?— Yours faithfully, 

S. Hurst Seacer [F.]. 

Since writing the above I have listened with the 
greatest interest and pleasure to the inspiring address 
given by Lord Astor to the Municipal and County 
Engineers at their Housing Conference. In the course 
of his address he expressed his desire to see Garden 
Industrial Cities built throughout the country. I 
could not help feeling that it would have added much 
to the practical value of his lordship’s words if he had 
stated that the members of the Conference could, by 
visiting Letchworth, see that what he suggested was 
already in being, and that the members could there 
get an object lesson which would convince them of 
the value of the suggestion he had made. With Lord 


Astor as the Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister 


of Health and Mr. Raymond Unwin as the Chief 
Town-Planning Adviser, may we not hope that the 
Garden Industrial City idea will soon be carried into 
a still higher sphere and become a firm Government 
Policy ?—S. H. 8S. 





A Factor in the National Housing Scheme. 

The following suggestive notes were submitted by 
Mr. H. C. Corlette [¥.] to one or two Members of 
Parliament on the eve of the debate on the Govern- 
ment’s housing proposals in the House of Commons on 
the 21st ult":— 

The need for houses, and for expediting the housing 
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scheme, is generally admitted. The Tudor Walters 
Committee reported in its “ Summary of Conditions 
and Recommendations ”’ that “‘ every housing scheme 

. Shall be prepared by a competent architect, 
whose duties shall include the preparation of the 
lay-out plan and the design and planning of all the 
houses.” The reasons are obvious, as technical skill 
is required and must be used if national health— 
physical, mental, and moral—is to be sought by 
rational housing and town-planning. 

The Ministry of Health has agreed to a special scale 
of professional remuneration to be adopted, and such 
fees are chargeable as part of the capital expenditure 
of local authorities. The Ministry, in its recently 
issued “‘ Powers and Duties of Local Authorities,” 
repeats officially that “ Local Authorities will do well 
to obtain the expert advice of architects and others in 
the preparation of their plans. This is desirable, not 
only that good plans may be obtained, but also for 
economy. The economy which an expert would be 
able to effect should much more than pay the cost 
of his services.” That indicates the economic side of 
the use of properly qualified “‘ competent architects.” 

Architects are practical men, practical constructors 
and planners ; for although architecture is a fine art, 
it becomes reduced to a refined absurdity if it is not 
built on these foundations of utility. It is therefore 
desirable that, in any reconsideration of the housing 
proposals of the Government, the architect, as a real 
working factor in the scheme, should not be eliminated 
as a negligible quantity. Architects are not, however, 
being sufficiently used as a means of quickening 
procedure, increasing production, ensuring output, 
and avoiding delay. In one case proposals were 
already provisionally agreed, in April, by a local rural 
authority where four pairs, or eight cottages, were to 
be built. This authority could, and would, have 
employed an architect in private practice to design 
and build these cottages but for the fact that the 
county surveyor was to prepare the plans. They 
should, and might easily, have been completed by 
now, but the latest information shows that they have 
not even been begun for the reason that “ our eight 
cottages will not materialise yet ; but, of course, as 
vou know, it is a county affair ; the county surveyor 
will be almost certainly employed ; in fact, I think 
his plans are presented.” The remedy for all this 
avoidable delay is private enterprise, energy and 
initiative, and the confinement of official surveyors to 
their public administrative work for which they are 
paid and the public, including the architects, are 
taxed orrated. This means that the general principles 
of administration on which the housing proposals are 
built need revision. Devolution of authority and 
decentralisation of work are necessary, and, by this 
means, it should be possible to effect economy by 
dispensing with many of the officials, both central and 
local, and to place the responsibility, with sufficient 
authority to approve schemes and plans, on existing 
local authorities. 


Speculative building, without sufficient direction 
and control, in the past has given us the present 
shameful conditions of insanitary housing in the 
country, and nobody desires to see this fatal and 
costly method pursued further. How is it possible 
for county, or county borough, surveyors to do their 
normal work and at the same time give sufficient 
consideration to all the other demands under the 
special housing requirements, even if they are in some 
cases “competent architects” as well as capable 
surveyors. County surveyors have duties to perform 
under the Small Holdings and Land Settlement Acts 
Many local authorities are engaging draughtsmen or 
architects—so-called—to assist them, as officials, in 
this, and other, work; but their salaries would be 
saved six times over, and the housing work would be 
more rapidly and efficiently done, by architects in 
private practice. 

Private individuals would build cottages if they 
were given reasonable consideration and _ facilities. 
An architect was asked recently to find out under 
what conditions the Ministry of Health would allow 
£20,000 to be expended in this way under his direc- 
tion. He approached the Ministry. They had no 
suggestions to make, and he was informed that the 
matter would be considered and they would “ let him 
know.” This was some months ago, and he has so 
far heard nothing. 

The proposed restrictions on building, and the grant 
of subsidies to builders, or contractors, involve 
increased cost and more taxation. Apart from the 
other means of increasing the appalling general cost 
of the housing demands, the suggestion that a working- 
class dwelling may now cost £1,000 invites a further 
rise in prices all round, and the bulk of the cost will 
be passed on to the middle classes, already im- 
poverished by taxation, by the cost of living, and the 
absence of any of those aids to affluence granted by 
the State in its easy distribution of public income 
acquired by compulsory powers. 


H. C. Corterre [F.] 


‘ 
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J. Murrey, Secretary 
London District Council 
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TO ALL MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH BUILDING 
INDUSTRY,— 
Y a mighty national effort we have triumphed over the Central nations, 
who intended to ruin and reduce us and our Allies to a condition 
of impoverished slavery. Such a victory has, naturally, cost us a 
great price; we have to count the loss of valuable lives and of millions of 
monev. We have won the fight, as we determined to do, but we have 
taken heavy punishment. 


It is not our intention to sit and lick our sores. We mean to consolidate 
the position we have gained and to hold it for good and all; we will not 
allow it to be retaken by our enemies, nor will we be bounced out of it by 
neutrals, or even by our friends. But we cannot depend upon Government 
Departments to achieve this for us; we must do it ourselves. It is up to 
every man in our industry to do his bit and help to make good the national 
losses. 

It is clear that we must make a great united effort to win our share of 
the benefits of Peace, like that we made to win the War. With this end in 
view we, five representatives of the Architects, five of the Surveyors, five 
of the Building Trades’ Employers, and five of the Building Trades’ Opera- 
tives, have been appointed to form a BUILDING INDUSTRIES CON- 
SULTATIVE BOARD. The duty is laid upon us to direct the energies 
of all in renewing healthy life and activity throughout our Industry. 


1919 
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FIRST, we demand that the Industry shail be free from the control 
and interference of officials, and enjoy the full liberty to manage its own 
affairs, which it possessed before the War. The following RESOLUTIONS 
have therefore been sent to the proper authorities :— 


That in the opinion of this Board the stocks of bricks and other 
building matcrial (in excess of actual Government requirements) 
which are the property of or are controlled by the Government 
should be sold in the open market with a reasonable margin 
above cost to cover expenses. 


That in the opinion of this Board the Building Industry and its 
associated trades should now be and remain free of Govern- 
ment contro! or interference. 


NEXT, we ask that every member of the Industry shall put forth 
his whole strength, and push the rate of progress up to top speed. The 
more we produce, the cheaper the prices of all we have to buy ;_ the more 
each puts into the common pool of output, the more each receives as 
his share. And we will use our influence to sec that there is fair division. 


There is no fear of unemployment. Apart from urgently needed houses, 
there are enormous arrears of building to make up ; even with most strenuous 
work it will be many years before we can reach normal conditions and cope 
with the constantly increasing building demands of commerce. Now is 
our opportunity ; if we neglect it, the trade of our country will pass from 
our hands to those of the keen rivals who are seeking it. 


Despite our private troubles, the national position is excellent. Statis- 
tics show that we are already doing better than any European nation. 
The future is full of hope and promise. We have been foreed to draw the 
sword against envious enemics who threatened our national existence. 
It remains only to make “a strong pull, a long pull, and a pull al! together ” 
to secure the prosperity and comfort for which we have fought. 


JOHN W. SIMPSON, J. P. LLOYD, 


President, The Royal President, London 

Institute of British District Council], National 

Architects, Federation of Building 
Chairman. Trades’ Operatives, 


Vice-Chairman. 
December, 1919. 
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CHRONICLE, 


Building Restrictions. 

The following letter was addressed from the Insti- 
tute to the Prime Minister on the 3rd December :- 
The Rt. Hon. D. Lloyd George, P.C., M.P., 

10, Downing Street, Westminster, 8.W.1. 

Sir,—The President and Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects view with grave appre- 
hension the suggestion that further control or restric- 
tion should be imposed on the Building Trades 

Their experience is that the methods now in opera- 
tion have created many of the existing difficulties and 
that any further restrictions will accentuate them. 

The Council therefore strongly urge that any steps 
deemed necessary to accelerate the provision of houses 
and utilitarian buildings now urgently needed should 
be directed to freeing the industry from control, there- 
by increasing the scope of employment, the develop- 
ment of enterprise, and the free circulation of 
materials.—I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Tan MacA.ister, Secretary. 


An Appeal to the British Building Industry. 


The appeal of the Building Industries Consultative 
Board printed on pages 58 and 59 of this issue will be 
circulated far and wide among the various trades that 
make up the great building industry in this country. 
The activities of the Board since its formation as a 
result of the Conference organised by the Institute in 
May last will be found briefly summarised in the 
JouRNAL for last September, page 262, but members 
who missed the Conference, and especially those since 
returned to civil life, are strongly recommended to 
read the admirable series of papers delivered on the 
occasion. Exigencies of space, and cost, ruled them 
out of the JouRNAL, but they will be found printed in 
their integrity in The Builder for the 23rd May. The 
stirring appeal now being made by the Board is a 
further step in the movement to revitalise the 
industry, to improve the condition of the workers 
themselves, and, not least, to win the confidence of 
their patrons, the building public. 
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Proposed Suspension of Portions of By-Laws 


Space will not admit of a full report of the speeches 
at the Special General Meeting of the 1st December. 
The meeting, presided over by Mr. A. W.S. Cross, Vice- 
President, was well attended, and the proceedings 
lasted till nearly eleven. The results, together with 
the names of speakers for and against the motion, 
are recorded in the Minutes of the Meeting, page 64. 
The object of the Council’s proposals is explained in 
the following letter from the President, which was 
read to the Meeting at the opening of the debate :— 


GENTLEMEN,—It is with deep disappointment that 
| find myself obliged to ask you to forgive my absence 
to-night, but | am prevented by the benevolent 
tyranny of my doctors, and from that there is no 
appeal. I venture, nevertheless, to send you a few 
words on the subject which has led your Council to 
call the present meeting. 

It was decided, by the previous Council, that our 
demobilised men—those, to quote the words of His 
Majesty, our gracious Patron, “ whose war services 
entitle them to every consideration at the hands of 
their grateful country ”—should, if they had complied 
with certain conditions, be admitted as candidates for 
the Associateship of this Institute. If this policy had 
been disapproved of by our members, it was open to 
them to challenge the Council at a General Meeting 
and to exercise their power of adverse vote. This 
was not done ; and it may be assumed that opinion 
—at any rate that of the majority—was in favour 
of making the concession I have mentioned to the 
boys who have fought for us. Some members, how- 
ever, took exception, demanded a ballot, and black- 
balled the candidates. 

I make no reflection on these members. They have 
a right to their opinion and I do not doubt its sin- 
cerity, though { think the means they adopted to give 
expression to it misguided and deplorable. But it is 
clear that the unfortunate candidates who presented 
themselves in good faith, and in compliance with the 
conditions published by the Royal Institute, have 
suffered grievous wrong. Not only are they marked 
with the quite undeserved stigma of the blackball, 
but are precluded by their rejection from being put 
forward again for twelve months. Incidentally, too, 
the members themselves have some ground for com- 
plaint, since each issue of balloting-papers inflicts 
upon us the expenditure of some £50 to £100. 

Other demobilised candidates have now come for- 
ward under the same conditions, and notice has been 
given by certain members of their intention to again 
demand a ballot. Under these circumstances your 
Council has decided to suspend for a time the portion 
of By-law 10, which provides for such ballots, since 
the right it gives is being used, not to exclude an ob- 
jectionable candidate, but to reject a whole class 
which has accepted the terms offered by the Royal 
Institute. The Council proposes, at the same time, 
to suspend part of By-law 11, so that the candidates 
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who were so unhappily blackballed may be again 
proposed without inflicting on them the injury of 
further delay. They have lost four-and-a-half years 
of their working life in fighting for our sakes ; it is not 
just that they should be deprived, for another year, 
of any privileges we can offer them. 

I have thought it right to explain the circumstances 
for your information; but these do not touch the 
real point at issue. If there is to be any continuity 
of policy in our government, any of that unity in the 
conduct of our affairs which is so greatly desired, a 
Council must carry out the pledges given by its pre- 
decessors ; and the General Body must loyally sup- 
port them in their decisions and discountenance all 
sectional “direct action.” It has been too much 
admitted in the past that a Council may bring forward 
proposals which are defeated or maimed in General 
Meeting, and—quietly accept the position. 

Believe me, Gentlemen, vour present Council is 
made of other stuff. They will submit for your 
approval matters which they have fully considered, 
on which their minds are clearly and unanimously 
made up; and they will expect you to back them. 

It is so in the present case ; they have decided that 
the right course for the Institute to take is clearly 
marked, and they ask you to express your confidence 
in their judgment. The temporary suspension of the 
ballot will throw upon them an added responsibility 
for scrutinising all nominations they put forward. 
They recognise and accept that responsibility. 

I ask you to give them your unanimous and 
ungrudging support. 

JoHN W. Simpson, President. 


The following is a brief summary of the debate that 
ensued :— 

Mr. F. E. PEARCE EDWARDS [F.], of Sheffield, said 
that he spoke on behalf of a number of provincial members 
who considered the concessions granted to ex-service men 
constituted a complete reversal of the examination policy 
upon which the present standing and influence of the 
Institute was founded, and that they should not have been 
adopted without giving the General Body an opportunity 
of expressing an opinion on the matter. Much had been 
made of the injustice suffered by candidates who had not 
been elected, but a far greater injustice would be inflicted 
on the Associates who had also done their duty in the war 
and had submitted themselves to the required examina- 
tion. Mr. Edwards said he knew of no other professional 
body which had entirely waived its final qualifying exami- 
nation, and went on to read protests sent to the Council 
by a number of Yorkshire Associates in March and October 
last, in which it was pointed out that men were being ad- 
mitted who qualified as Students so long ago that it was 
absurd to suggest that their inability to present themselves 
for the Final was due to the war. The protest urged that 
the benefits of exemption should be most strictly confined 
to those who could prove beyond question that their 
special studies for the Examination were well advanced 
but were definitely interrupted by their military service. 
Their objections were based on certain cases in the list of 
candidates in which it was submitted that the require- 
ments had not been compjied with. Referring to the 
printed Special War Regulations, in which the concession is 


SUSPENSION OF PORTIONS 
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limited to students of not earlier than 1910,d Mr. Edwards 
pointed out that many candidates of earlier dates had been 
nominated.* In the last list published, of eight candidates, 
it appeared that six passed the Intermediate in 1919. 

The SECRETARY explained that these six candidates 
had qualified at recognised schools for registration as 
Students just before the war, but having joined the Army 
they had neglected to apply for registration at the Institute. 
The Council had decided that these men were eligible for 
exemption. 

Mr. EDWARDS, continuing, said that behind these 
proceedings some members saw portents of a reversal of 
th eInstitute policy, and that the Examination system was 
to be dropped altogether. If that were so, the Council 
should come out into the open at once, and say so. 

The CHAIRMAN said he would take up the challenge 
at once and reply that nothing was further from the 
intention of the Council than to drop the Examinations, 
and that no suggestion of the kind had ever been before 
them. 

Mr. EDWARDS accepted the explanation, and thanked 
the Chairman for reassurance on this point, and referred 
to the “ special whip ” which, he said, had been sent from 
the Secretary’s office to those Fellows who it was presumed 
would support the Council's proposals. [The Chairman’s 
reply to this point is given in the Minutes, printed on a 
later page.] His ptfincipal objection was to the suspen- 
sion of the By-laws. wherein the Associates had no vote, 
but which so deeply affected their class. Mr. Edwards 
went on to say that if the resolution were carried, a further 
course of action remained open which he and his friends 
would not hesitate to take—viz.: to petition the Privy 
Council. That might mean a split in the ranks which it 
would take years to heal. He appealed strongly to the 
Council to drop the proposal to suspend the By-laws and 
adhere to 1910 as the earliest date for the concession, in 
which event the undivided support of members would, in 
his opinion, be secured. Finally he submitted that the 
necessary seven days’ notice of the meeting had not been 
given, the notice having been posted on the 25th and 
received on the 26th November. 

The CHAIRMAN promised that the objection should 
receive careful consideration. 

Mr. DAVIDGE asked whether the opposition was due 
to the manner in which the relaxation was carried out 
in particular instances. If so, the objection could be met 
by an adjournment to investigate the cases of alleged 
irregularity. 

The CHAIRMAN categorically denied that any candi- 
dates had been admitted without any examination at all. 

Mr. DAWBER asked whether the opposition did not 
come from one part of England only. 

The SECRETARY replied that the opposition which 
had reached him came from two centres: Sheffield and 
Liverpool, 

Professor BERESFORD PITE suggested that Mr. 
Edwards had mistaken exemption for examination. In 
the list there were scores of men who were exempted 
because of having passed outside examinations at which 
a representative of the Institute was present to impart the 
Institute’s recognition. He hoped this matter would not 
be adjourned, and he favoured the suggestion that the 
alleged irregular cases should be investigated. One 
Sheffield name was objected to in April, 1919, and in the 





* Tne concession limiting the studentshd! date to 1919, to which Mr. 
Edwaris refers, was only .ntroduce into the Regulations after the 
June election.—SEORETARY. 
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Council’s subsequent list that name was not included. 
But surely that did not justify the blackballing of 61 
candidates who applied on the strength of the Council’s 
vromise, nor did it justify the absurd remark that the 
Institute intended to do without examinations. What 
was really at the bottom of the Council’s action was that 
five dark, sad years had been struck across the educational 
life of every young man who was pursuing his studies at 
the Institute, and not of the men only. The 
Council promised these men who had pursued their studies 
up to a certain point that they would the con- 
sideration which had been mentioned. He did not believe 
Mr. Edwards meant that the Council should be asked to 
go back on this piece of elementary sympathy. 


youngel 


recelve 


Mr. FRANCIS HOOPER /[F.) said members wished to 
support the Council, but the latter were not infallible. 
He supported Mr. Davidge’s suggestion. 

Mr. T. TALIESIN REES | F.] (Liverpool) said they in 
his city had not heard anything about the Council of the 
Institute wishing to dispense with examinations ; and as 


President of his Society he desired to say they wished to be 
loyal to the Institute. But they thought that the Council 
would be badly advised to do away with the ballot. If 
he had been to the war he would not like to think he had 
been allowed to enter the back door. If 
candidates were not fitted before the war to be members, 
what they did in the war could not have made them more 


Institute by a 


fit for membership. To do away with the ballot would 
show a weakness on the part of the Council, for how else 
were provincial members to make their influence felt ? 
He suggested that the Council should nd out with 


candidates’ names their qualifications and particulars of 
their war service ; if that were done he could undertake to 
say that there would be no unjust blackballing. 

Mr. ISAAC TAYLOR [ F.] (Manchester) said he was not 
aware of objections in Manchester such as Mr. Edwards 
and Mr. Rees had indicated. There were opportunities 
given to object to any names when they appeared in the 
JOURNAL, and he felt sure such objections would be closely 
scrutinised by the Council before the candidates were 
nominated. 

Mr. H. 
President’s illness, 
He regarded the matter under discussion 
importance to the Institute, mainly on t 
principle. The Council’s decision 
hearts were warmed to the men who had served at the 
Front, and in principle he felt all members were in accord 
with the resolution. But in practice it had been found 
that the net covered a much wider area than was intended. 
The younger men, owing to the interruption of their 
studies, had a right to the consideration afforded them by 
the concessions. Men, who had begun their 
professional studies twenty or twenty-five years ago, 
because they had served their country in the war could 
present themselves as candidates under the scheme. If 
that were put right, fully seven-eighths of the bone of 
contention would disappear. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that June 
election the Regulation had been revised, and that those 


A. WELCH [4A.] expressed regret at the 
and wishes for his speedy recovery. 
is one of grave 


1e ground of 


was taken when all 


however, 


since the 


Students who had passed the Intermediate Examination 
(or its recognised equivalent) earlier than the year 1910 
were not now entitled to the concession. 

Mr. C. STANLEY PEACH [F.] said there seemed to be 
a general consensus of opinion that the Council were right 
in doing what they had done to make up to men who had 
served in the Army. 


Opportunity for objection to this 


INSTITUTE OF 
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policy had been afforded, but none was made. The new 
Council found itself faced with a definite policy, which it 
was pledged to continue. If objectionable names had 
crept in under the concession enquiry could eliminate 
them. There were 2,500 voting members of the Institute, 
but only 457 filled up and returned the voting paper. Of 
these, 184 used the blackball, or 40 per cent. of those who 
voted, 7 per cent. of the whole membership. 

Mr. W. E. RIL"Y [F.] said that he had come from a 
meeting of architects which, without a dissentient voice, 
urged him to express a strong opinion against the con- 
templated action. It was an ungracious thing to advocate 
that a man who had served in the war should not receive 
some discount in entering his chosen profession, but was a 
proper differentiation being made ? He urged the Council 
to listen to what had been stated as to the feeling of 
architects in the Provinces on this matter. A decision 
should not be taken without resorting to the full vote of 
the Institute. 

Mr. ARNOLD THORNELY [F.], of Liverpool, said he 
believed that the majority of members would be found to 
be in sympathy with the Council’s resolve, if it were 
strictly interpreted. The concession had, however, been 
stretched to such an extent that a ballot became necessary, 
otherwise it would be a question of electing these candi- 
dates by means of a packed meeting (applause and dissent). 

Professor F. M. SIMPSON [F.] pointed out that in 
no other way than that proposed could the Council redress 
the undoubted injustice which had been done by black- 
balling so many candidates who had come forward in 
accordance with a definite promise. 

Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE [F.] said that the Council 
had acted from motives of sentiment, one of the great 
forces in England. That one or two mistakes had been 
made was as nothing in the balance compared with the 
absolute necessity to grant these concessions. Some had 
spoken as if the Council were an hereditary monarch whom 
they wanted to get rid of ; it was, however, only recently 
elected by members, and was loyally carrying forward the 





poli *y of its predecessors, 

Mr. SYDNEY PERKS [F.] thought that on this matter 
the Associates only ought to have power to vote. The 
matter of dates was the kernel of the whole question. Men 
who might have passed their examinations before the war 
started ought not to be included in this concession. 

Mr. MAURICE WEBB, D.S.O., M.C. [F.], said he 
represented a large number of students in London at the 
Architectural Association, and he had heard much dis- 
cussion on this matter from their point of view. They all 
regarded this as a definite promise from the Council. 
Questions of dates were subsidiary; it was only a tem- 
porary measure, and in regard to future names submitted 
any desired measures could be taken. 

Mr. W. G. NEWTON, M.C. [.4.], said he spoke as one who 
had not received the * whip ~ and was not a member of the 
Council. There seemed to be three main lines of oppo- 
sition: (1) certain hard cases ; (2) the question of date : 
(3) the danger of examinations being abolished. As Hon. 
Secretary of the Board of Architectural Education, he 
could say that every case was carefully scrutinised by the 
Board of Architectural Education. The question of 
suspension of examinations was not likely to arise. 

Mr. HURST SEAGER [F.] (New Zealand) said that in 
the new land they were trying to uphold the honour of 
the profession on the model set by the Royal Institute. 
And they were taking every care that those who had been 
to the war and whose studies and connection had been 
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injured thereby should have every consideration. With 
this in view they had made representations on the subject 
to the Governor in Council. 

Major Cc. B. FLOCKTON [| F.] (Shetftield) spoke as one 
who had given four and a half of the best years of his life 
to war service, and who therefore wished to do his best to 
assist the ex-soldier. Architects went into the war feeling 
they left their professional status in the keeping of the 
Council, and returned to find that in some ways their 
birthright had been taken away. Bringing in people to 
the profession broadcast in this way meant a grave breach 
of faith to the Associates who took the examination. 

Mr. F. M. ELGOOD [F.] urged that the matter should 
not be allowed to proceed to the vote, but should be re- 
considered, 

The rest of the proceedings are sufficiently reported in 
the Minutes, p. 67. 


Sympathy with the President. 


The following is among many sympathising letters 
received by the President, Mr. John W. Simpson : 
The Society of Architects, 
28, Bedford Square, W.C.1, 
27th Nov., 1919 

Dear Sir,—Permit me to say how very sorry Lam 
to see an announcement in the professional journals 
that you have been obliged, through ill-health, to give 
up your active interest in professional matters outside 
your own affairs, for the time being. 

I would like to express the hope which I know will 
be shared by members of the Society of Architects 
generally, and particularly those who have had the 
advantage and pleasure of being brought into touch 
with you on architectural matters, that you may 
speedily be restored to health and able to resume the 
work which you had taken up with the prospect of so 
great an advantage to the profession. 

I assure you that you have the best wishes of the 
Society of Architects for your complete recovery. 

Yours faithfully, 
CU. MacArruur BUTLER, 
Secretary. 


The late John Dibblee Crace [Hon. A.}, 


Formal announcement to the Institute of M) 
Crace’s death was made by the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
Artuur KEEN, at the General Meeting last Monday in 
the following terms :- 

] deeply reoret to announce the decease, at the age 
of eighty-one, of our distinguished and inost respected 
Hon. Associate, John Dibblee Crace, who had given 
much valuable service to the Institute as a member of 
the Literature Standing Committee for the best part 
of thirty years. The fifth in direct descent of a family 
which has won distinction in the art of decoration, and 
himself a diligent student of the art in all periods of 
the world’s history, his stores of knowledge on the 
subject were always at the disposal of the Institute, 
as our records and proceedings abundantly testify. 
His wonderful skill as a draughtsman will be remem- 
bered by all who have inspected the interesting colle: 


tion of drawings, chiefly studies from colour decora- 
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tion in Italy, which he presented to the Institute a few 
years ago and which were lately exhibited in this room, 
It is not generally known, I think, that it was owing 
to a suggestion of Mr. Crace’s that the Institute be- 
came the custodian of the famous Burlington-Devon- 
shire collection of drawings. I bee to move that this 
meeting do express the Institute’s grateful apprecia- 
tion of his services, and its sorrow at his demise, and 
that a message of sympathy and condolence be com- 
municated to his widow and family. 

The motion was agreed to in silence, 
rising in token of respect. 


the members 


Mr, C. Harrison TownsENp [F.], late Chairman 
of the Literature Standing Comunittee, writes :-- 

The qualifications of those from whom the Institute 
has thought fit to form its list of Honorary Associates 
include that of being able, by reason of their eXpe- 
rience In matters relating to architecture, to render 
assistance in promoting the objects of the Royal Insti- 
tute.’ Looking through that list one finds to how 
very exceptional an extent was this condition com 
plied with by John Dibblee Crace, who, during the 
thirty vears of his Honorary Associateship, did active 
His 
hie Ip in particular Was always sought for, and valued 
by the Literature Committee, as was evidenced by 
the fact that for several years they were glad to obtain 
the advantages of his participation in their work in 
the capacity of a ( 'o-opted Member. Here J. D. Crace 
showed himself full of interest and knowledge, par- 
ticularly in the field he made especially his own—that 
covering the Italian Cinque-Cento period of decorative 
art and colour treatment. Not only was he excep- 
tionally informed on the literary side of this phase 
of art thanks to his own fine library— but his many 
visits to Italy (the first of which was as far back as 
1859) enabled him to make a Jarge number of sketches 
and drawings. These, and others, all full of grace and 
feeling and a practical appreciation of the points to 
emphasise from the aspect of their educative value, 
were, It W ill be remembered, on view a few months avo 
in the Common Room of the Institute. 

Starting on that journey of sixty years ago, as he 


and unerudeing service of more than one kind. 


himself was wont to say, an avowed lover of Gothic 
work, and a friend and intimate of Pugin, he came, 
however, under the influence of the work of the Italian 
conseanence, his views became 
modified, his ideals underwent and Crave 
returned with that love of the design and principles 
of that period which shaped the whole of his future 


Renaissance, and, as a 


al ¢ hange 


life-work. 

Throughout his career he was loyal to this, his early, 
choice, and in his decorative design was never led 
astray —as were so many of his contemporaries of his 
principal working years, such as Walter Crane, and, 
to a less degree Lewis Day hy what he would have 
called the False Gods of Modernism and the Newer 
Art. He constant to his ideal. 
message from those who he felt knew and so could 


teach—--the Italian artists of the fifteenth and six- 


Was and teok his 
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teenth centuries, who. as he said, ** excelled in all Arts 
hee 
alike. 

It was of J. D. Crace that Sir Lawrence 
Tadema said—when presenting him, ten 
ago, with the Gold Medal of the Institute of British 
that he was a notable exception to the 


Alma 
some vears 
Decorators 
rule that “the son of an artist is never an 
As one of the fifth eeneration of a family of distin 


he upheld the 


artist.” 
evutshed designers and decorators family 
tradition, and has left much work by which he will be 
remembered with apprec lation and respect. 

('. HARRISON TOWNSEND 


Professor ARCHIBALD GC. Dickie [A.], who was for 


work at the 


some years assoc iated with Mr. Crace’s 

Palestine Exploration Fund, writes 
By the death of John Dibblee Crace there passes one 
of the oldest and most loval workers of the Palestine 
ixploration Fund. His first visit to the Near Kast 
in the 


was In 1868, and from that time his interest 


exploration of Palestine has been activel) 
Elected a member of the Executive Committee in 


late Sir Walte1 


filled to the last 


sustained 


1872, he subsequently succeeded th 
Besant as hon. secretary, an office 
ind infirmity could not 
He died in his eiehty second vear. and dur 
er part of the 


with a zealousness which age 
quench. 
ing the last vears of his life bore 0 
burden of the Fund’s affairs, thinking and acting with 
that high quality of wisdon 
his. 


the vreat 


and decision which was 

During a long and distinguished career in practice 
as a decorative mural artist, from which he only 
recently retired, much of his valuable 
generously given to voluntary work covering wide and 
varied interests, of which that of the Palestine Explo 


ration Fund came, perhaps, nearest to his heart. In 


time Was 


addition to administrative work he contributed reou 
larly to the Quarterly Statement and edited 
the most important publications by the Fund 
these latter was The Painted Tombs of Marisha 
handled wit 


several of 
(mong 


a WO! k 


which, as a mural painter, he L peculiar 
interest and care. 
By WIse policy tactfully exer ised he steered the 


Palestine Exploration Fund for more than half its 
lifetime of over fifty vears, through successive stages 
Thos« 


ork Can realise 


of its long record of valuable research who 


have been associated with him in this 
the loss it has sustained and can mourn 
intimately, the passing of one whose | 
so directly governed his conduct 


even nore 


igh principles 
Human 
sympathy was, in him, a strongly marked trait, but 
for the man who did not know his job ” he had little 
patience. 


in all things 


Overtaken by failing eyesight, but still possessed of 
his remarkably clear intellect, the pleasure of contact 


with men and matters was, as he said, * 
] 


sadly marred 


by my inability to see the man to whom I am speak 
To the second party the charming personality 
of Mr. Grace was, if possible, enhanced by age and 
infirmity. 


ing.” 
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During the last decade, death has claimed a heavy 
toll of those pioneers whose work we so much appre- 
ciate, and it is with grief that we contemplate the end 
of their valued counsel at this dawn of a new era. 

A. C. Dickie. 

Mr. Crace was Master of the Painter Stainers’ Com- 
his father, Mr. John Gregory Crace 
(who decorated the Houses of Parliament and the 
International Exhibition of 1862 in London), was 
Master in 1897. and his grandfather, Mr. Frederick 
Crace, in 185]. In 1908 he was the recipient at the 
hands of Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema of the Gold 
Medal of the Institute of British Decorators, of which 
he had been the founder and first President. In the 
Institute JourNAL for last July [pp. 221-25] were 
published some details of Mr. Crace’s career, together 
with some very interesting reminiscences, culled from 
the response made by him on the occasion of the 
presentation. The following is extracted from The 
Times of the 22nd November :— 


pany in [&s4; 


Mr. Crace joined his father in business at the age of six - 
teen, but his education was continued by various visits tO 
France, Germany, and Italy. He was one of the earliest 
of the old Volunteer Force and was promoted to Majo? 
before pneumonie trouble compelled his retirement in 1868. 
He spent the following winter and spring in Egypt, Turkey- 
Greece, and Palestine, filling sketch-books and note-books’ 
He was & most industrious sketcher all through life, and a 
careful student of all forms of industrial art. Now and 
again he exhibited small pictures at the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Crace designed the decorative colouring of the new 
portions * of the National Gallery, the * Victoria Hall.” 
in Leeds Town Hall, and the Indian Room at the Imperial 
Institute. The latter circumstance, combined with his 
love of Indian decorative arts, stimulated him to take a 
leading part in the strong and successful opposition of ten 
vears ago to the official intention of dispersing tlte Indian 
collections at the Victoria and Albert Museum by distri 
buting them in the general collections according to subject. 
He also ardently espoused the still unrealised ambition of 
providing a distinct and all-embracing Indian museum in 
central London. 

On his retirement from active practice Mr, Crace was able 
to give increased attention to the many other interests foe 
which even in his busier days he had always found time, 
He was keenly interested in education on the technical s:de 
of his own art and took an active part in the foundation of 
travelling studentships to enable young men of a new gene- 
ration to get from study in Italy the same inspiration which 
he had himself enjoyed. His connection with the Palestine 
Exploration Fund began shortly after his visit to the coun- 
try in 1869, and as a member of its council and later as its 
hon. secretary he had for many years given an interest and 
attention to the work of the Society which not even the 
blindness of his last two years was allowed to interrupt. 

Mr. Crace published a book on the Art of Colour Decora- 
fion, but he exhibited very little, and had a reserve and 





*Mr. J. F. Crace writes in The Times of the Ist inst. that 
‘the allusion to the ‘new portions’ might leave the im- 
pression that the most recent alterations made were in 
accordance with Mr. Crace’s designs or intentions, 
These alterations are not in any way his work, and are not 
in facet, of a characterin the least degree approved by him.” 
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shyness about his own work which left much of his talent 
unknown except to the few who were familiar with the 
delicate colouring and exquisite pencil-work of the many 
sketches and drawings made during a long life. Alike in 
his profession and outside it, his life was rich in work done 
not for himself. 








A NEW INDUSTRIAL ORDER. 


Under the auspices of the Garton Foundation a 
small but important booklet * has been published 
giving an account of the steps that have been taken 
since August 1914 towards a better organisation of 
the building industry. 

Prior to the war this industry, like the other indus- 
trial and commercial activities of the country, had 
developed upon the fundamental assumption that the 
hest way for the individual engaged in making a living 
was to exploit the needs of the community as far as 
custom permitted or his capacities enabled him. This 
assumption is now being challenged in every direction ; 
everywhere organised workers are realising that most 
wealth-producing activities, instead of being regarded 
primarily as matters proper for private venture, should 
rather be regarded as public services requiring the 
participation of producers and consumers in a system 
of democratic control under public ownership. This 
booklet hardly goes so far as this, but it deals with the 
organisation of the building industry as a public ser- 
vice and is an attempt to develop some of the above- 
mentioned ideas into a better scheme of things. 

The ball was set rolling by a letter from Mr. Malcolm 
Sparkes to the Amalgamated Society of Carpenters 
and Joiners early in 1916, in which it was suggested 
that the various building trade unions should invite 
the employers to join in setting up a National Parlia 
ment for the building industry composed of repre- 
sentatives of masters and men in equal numbers, 
elected democratically ina spirit of goodwill and 
mutual trust, for the purpose of helping on the progres- 
sive and continuous improvement of the industry, 
attention being given particularly to decasualisation, 
to adequacy of wages and conditions of work, and 
also to apprenticeship and research, 

After careful consideration by the twelve 
trade unions a scheme was evolved which was pre 
sented to the building trades employers on 17th 
January 1917, and after full discussion by the ad 
minist rative committee of the Kmployers’ Federation 
it was adopted at a conference held in London on the 
20th June 1917. 

A council consisting of 66 employers and 66 opera 
tives was formed for England and Scotland, the in 
auguration of which took place in London in May 1918, 
Sir David Shackleton, of the Ministry of Labour, pre- 
siding at the opening session ; since when it has pro- 
luced a valuable interim report which was adopted by 


great 





* The ludustrial Council for the Building Industry: The 
Revolution in Lndustrial Development, Sm, & 19L9 Is, 
\V Sons, 44-47, St. Martin’s Lane 


Story of a 
| Harrison 


a large majority last August. This report, which deals 
with a mass of detail, is probably more interesting to 
architects where it states afresh the four main factors 
that tend to restriction of output, which middle class 
people are so prone to overlook or find it so difficult to 
understand, namely :- 

(a) The fear of unemployment. 

(b) The disinclination of the operatives to make 
unrestricted profits for private employers. 

(c) The lack of interest in the indust rv owing to the 
non-participation of the employees in control. 

(7) Inefficiency, both managerial and operative. 

( ‘losely related to this is the question of decasualisa 
tion. ‘ We are convinced,” says the report, ** that 
the overhanging fear of unemployment must be re- 
moved before the operative can be expected whole 
heartedly to vive his best.” 

These are not points which should be ot secondary 
consideration to the architect, since the causes which 
produce casual labour and restriction of output are 
causes which eventually lead to the lowering of craft 
competencerand the fostering of jerry methods. 

It is in connection with the regional employment 
committees, which it is proposed to establish to deal 
with these matters in particular, that a place is found 
for the architect : he is hardly mentioned elsewhere 
in the booklet. This is notzas it should be: even if 
there is no place for the architect on the main indus- 
trial council there ought to be architects as liaison 
officers connected with every branch of the Building 
Parliament’s activity throughout the country. To 
what extent is the council of the R.I.B.A. in touch 
with the Building Trade Parliament / 

One point in the scheme should be noticed by archi- 
tects : the” 
desired by the workers ” 


continuous and progressive improvement 
was defined by the trade 
unions as having reference “ not only to scientific 
management, increase of output and welfare methods,” 
but it was considered essential that there should be 
‘closer association between commercial and esthetic 
requirements.” It may be a surprise to those who fail 
to realise how much modern trade union thought is 
concerned in * thinking out problems in terms of 
humanity as well as in terms of material advantage ” 
to find them using the word wsthetic without some 
sort of apologetic simper : it Is questionable whether 
any large body of the middle class could throw aside 
its self-consciousness and venture to put such an ideal 
into cold print. 

This movement in the building industry is really 
t implies 


revolutionary : in unmistakable language 
a new industrial order, a new conception of self- 
governing public service. It isan experiment hitherto 
untried, and I venture to think that two points not 
mentioned in the booklet are essential to its comple- 
tion. Firstly, the form of control of the new organi- 
sation must be so worked out that a bureaucratic type 
and secondly, there must be a 


The 


shall be impossible ; 
complete safeguarding of the public interest. 











building industry must be run for the benefit of the 
public and not purely for the benefit of the persons 
the participation of the consumer 
control. 


engaged therein : 
is essential in any system of democrati 
Only in so far as these two points are linked up to 
the remainder of the organism can a more orderly and 
philosophic scheme of things be evolved 
VERNON Crompton [Ff 


ALLIED SOCTETIES, 
Manchester Society of Architects 
Mr. Isaac Taylor [F.], in the course of his Presidential 
Address to the Manchester Society of Architects, at the 
inaugural meeting this session, briefly vised the 
Society's work in connection with the Manchester Corpora- 


sumn 


tion’s Housing Scheme, in which they had been invited to 
co-operate. 

Up to the present time, he said, the five estates being 
purchased by the Manchest r Corporation it Gorton, 
Rusho!me, Clayton, Newton Heath and Wilbraham Road, 
and the one estate purchased by the Prestwich District 
Council, have been laid out under the hairmanship of 
members of the President’s Committee, and 75 architects 
have been appointed to co-operate in the erection of the 
houses. The selection of architects was a difficult and 
obviously an invidious task. There were many who might 
rightly feel that they had at least equal claims with those 


selected to have been appointed, and he wanted to express 


his appreciation of the way those who had not got those 
appointments had behaved, for he had not heard a single 
seriously meant adverse criticism on their selection. They 
had tried to act fairly and impartially and unselfishly, and 
he knew they had failed as much as any other human 
agency was bound to fail in doing all they had set out to do. 
Very likely many architects as well as many of the publi: 
were wondering when they would begin to see some of the 
results of all this organisation. He did not think the delay 
had been the fault of the architects this time, but when they 
considered that each scheme had to go before several com- 
mittees and that in each scheme there 
be submitted for approval, it would be realised that there 


were many stages to 


must be periods of waiting, and when tenders were ob- 
tained the terrific prices almost compelled reconsideration 
even of the most economical schemes to see what further 
reductions could be made. They hoped, however, that 
building would soon be in progress on most of the estates, 
and that the part that the Society had taken in the scheme 
might be proved to bring Manchester to the premier place 
in the country for the excellence of her housing as for het 
other obvious virtues. This scheme in Manchester was 
being watched with great interest by architectural bodies 
all over the country. The Council of the 


R.1. B.A. was 
keenly interested, and the scheme had had to be explained 
to several of the Allied Societies who hoped to get similar 


schemes to work in their area Possibly one of the most 
useful results to architects on the Mane Housing 
Scheme would be the practi ul illustration of the posst- 
hilities of co-operation. They had tried as far as 


to pool ideas and to act together, and he trusted that this 


heste1 


possible 





lesson would react on their future relations togcther, so 
that they might come into a real federation of architects 
free from all jealousies and bitterness, and that they should 
he equally ready to cover wo each other’s weaknesses and 
extol each successful achievement. 
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teferring to the Manchester Piccadilly site, Mr. Taylor 
said that this seemed at last to be likely to be solved. A 
noble Art Gallery would seem to be the most fitting Peace 
Memorial for the city. There had been a strange fatality 
about the site which probably held the world’s record for 
abortive competitions, When early this year the scheme 
for building the Art Gallery was brought forward, the 
Council wrote to the Corporation expressing the hope that 
no definite steps should be taken in the appointment of an 
architect until the Army was more nearly demobilised. 
The Corporation cordially fell in with the view, and so far 
no definite steps had been taken. Now that most archi- 
tects were home again they would soon hear something. 
Many of them felt that the usual form of competition for a 
large public building was unsatisfactory. Competitions 
had improved a great deal, but they were an unfair tax on 
the profession. Examples might be quoted where the 
number of competitors was so great that the cost incurred 
by them collectively would equal the actual cost of the 
building to be erected. Could not some other way be 
found ? The results, taken generally, were not so mani- 
festly successful as to warrant the continuation of such a 
cumbersome They did not want to lose the 
opportunity for unknown genius to come forward, which 
was the great argument in favour of the present system. 
If Manchester could find a solution in her Art Gallery she 
would indeed earn fame, but whatever the method, they 
hoped that the coming year would see the beginning of a 
building worthy of the site and worthy of the city. 


method. 


Northern Architectural Association. 

Discussing the question of Registration in his Presiden- 
tial Address to the Northern Architectural Association on 
the 19th ult., Mr. C. S. Errington [F.] said :- 

Our Association has been constant in its advocacy of the 
registration of architects, always, however, with the 
proviso that the Royal Institute should be the prime mover 
in the matter ; and when the Royal Institute, in 1913, drew 
attention to the difficulties which were in the way of pro- 
ceeding with the promotion of a Parliamentary Bill, our 
Council decided to support the alternative method of pro- 
ceeding to effect the object in view by way of Charter, as a 
preliminary step to the active promotion of a Registration 
Bill in the future. We have all realised the difficulties 
which have led to the postponement of the matter from 
time to time, and we are all equally desirous that it should 
be brought to fruition at the earliest possible date. 

You may remember that during the early part of the 
year 1914 the Royal Institute, with the assistance of the 
Allied Societies, were considering the proposal for seeking 
a new Charter and by-laws, to enable the Royal Institute 
to constitute and maintain a register of qualified architects, 
ete., and several meetings were entirely devoted to the con- 
sideration of the Council’s proposals, culminating on the 
29th June, 1914, in the whole scheme being adopted, with 
certain amendments. This meeting, we were informed, was 
probably the largest and most representative meeting ever 
held at Conduit Street, and the solicitors of the Royal 
Institute were instructed to prepare the necessary petition 
for submission to the Privy Council. Our President 
attended this meeting, together with ten other representa- 
tives of the Allied Societies, which all tended to show the 
importance of the proposals and the earnest desire that 
something should be accomplished as speedily as possible. 
The matter has rested in abeyance since then, for reasons 
which are obvious to all. 

The provision for the establishment and maintenance of 
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the register is as follows: For the first six months of its 
existence it will entitle all those possessed of certain 
qualifications to register, and after that period those only 
will be entitled to register who pass the recognised tests, 
i.e., the examinations qualifying for admission to member- 
ship of the Royal Institute. It is proposed that the 
register shall be administered by a Registration Board, or 
Authority, and that the constitution of the Council shall 
be revised, the effect of which will be to further extend the 
representation of the Allied Societies, and which may make 
it possible for each of the nineteen Allied Societies in Great 
Britain and [rcland to have a representative. The point in 
regard to these proposals in which I see difficulty is the 
distinction made between * Chartered Architects ”’ and 
** Registered Architects,’ Corporate Members of the 
Institute only having the right to the former distinction. 
I am not without hope that the Privy Council, who wil! 
ultimately decide this and other matters, may direct that 
there shall be only one class, and not two classes. 

We have the President’s words for it, that this matter of 
the new Charter will be in the forefront of the Royal 
Institute’s programme for the ensuing session. 

On the subject of architectural education, Mr. Errington 
said :—We have in the past placed great reliance on the 
voluntary efforts of the pupil in his spare time, but if the 
architect of the future is to be efficiently trained and 
thoroughly equipped for the manifold duties which we 
hope will be his portion, it becomes our duty to give the 
most careful consideration to the facilities which already 
exist for assisting the pupil in acquiring the necessary 
knowledge and in deciding in which way they might be 
improved. 

I wish to acknowledge very gratefully the excellent 
work of the Architectural Department at the Armstrong 
College, where one of our Members—our honorary librar- 
ian, Mr. Weightman—has done, and is doing, so much for 
the training and equipment of the architectural student 
I have within the last few days had the pleasure of visiting 
the Architectural Rooms, and I am delighted with the 
atmosphere and tone which seem to prevail. There is a 
special day course, on Tuesdays and Thursdays, extending 
over two or three years ; and an excellent evening course is 
provided in addition. 

The Council of our Association is giving special con- 
sideration to this important matter, and after some corre- 
spondence with the Armstrong College authorities, a sub- 
committee of our Council was formed to meet a similar 
committee representing the College authorities, with a 
view to discussing how the facilities provided by the 
architectural classes could be so augmented as to provide a 
full course, embracing all those subjects covered by the 
Royal Institute's final examination. 

Financial considerations will probably determine the 
future of this scheme. We have certain funds, or the 
interest on certain funds, provided by our generous 
benefactor, the late Mr. William Glover, which we can 
devote to this worthy object ; we have expectations, too, 
which will in the future augment that fund ; and if I here 
state what our ultimate object is, it may stimulate others 
to give a helping hand, for our earnest desire is the founding 
of a Chair of Architecture at the University of Durham, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where our noble 
Art, with all its glorious traditions, can be handed down 
to students for all posterity, and where the people may be 
educated to the appreciation of beauty, design and crafts- 
manship. without which all our efforts will be in vain. 

Addressing the students. Mr. Errington advised them all 


to make a special study of one of the periods, or even one 
of the buildings in those periods, when architecture was a 
living and progressive thing. Examine the building, 
study its proportions, measure it carefully, draw its details, 
make sketches of it from various points to a large scale, in 
order to judge the effect of what you have measured and 
studied, and your training will benefit to such an extent 
as may seem to you quite incredible. 

I should like to mention one example and take for the 
illustration of it a page from the life of one of our Founders 
one whose work should have considerable interest to us all. 
| refer to the late Robert J. Johnson, a most enthusiastic 
student. After the days of his pupilage, he spent a con- 
siderable time in France—doing what I am advising you 
students to do—sketching, measuring and dissecting the 
early medieval churches. His original works are now in 
the keeping of the Royal Jnstitute, and the drawings were 
eventually published under the title of, ** Specimens of Early 
French Architecture,’ a copy of which is in our Library. 

On coming to our neighbourhood—having acquired the 
practice of our first President, the late John Dobson—he 
was called to design many buildings of the most. varied 
character, and we know he had difficulties to contend with 
as have been common to most of us. At first his 
churches were conceived somewhat on the lines of the 
French models which he had studied ; but as time went 
on he designed the most beautiful churches, in our own 
English manner; not slavish and soulless copies of the 
medieval ones, but with the something added which is so 
difficult to describe—the thing which makes our Art so 
grand. Would it have been possible for this great archi- 
tect to conceive such magnificent churchesas St. Matthew’s, 
Newcastle ; All Saints’, Gosforth ; or St. Hilda’s, Whitby, 
to mention only the chief of those designed in his perfected 
manner, without this early training which | have men- 
tioned ? Would it have been possible for him to design the 
first portion of the Armstrong College, the Dame Allen's 
Endowed School, or that masterpiece of a frontage in 
Collingwood Street, now Lloyds Bank, all in other and 
various manners, without this early training ? I am sure 
it would not. He had, by means of his early training and 
his great love for his Art, though, perhaps, unconsciously, 
developed into a master of the craft ; and he learnt his 
lesson in the way I have suggested that you students 
should learn it. . . 








MINUTES, ILL. 


Business General Meeting, Ist Dec. 1919. 


At the Third General Meeting (Business) of the Session 
1919-20, held Monday, Ist December, 1919, at 8 p.m. 
Present: Mr. A. W. S. Cross, Vice-President, in the Chair; 
50 Fellows (including 16 members of the Council), 32 
Associates (including 3 members of the Council), and 10 
Licentiates—the Minutes of the Meeting held 17th Nov 
ember were taken as read and signed as correct. 

Mr. Arthur Keen, Hon. Secretary, having formally 
announced the decease of John Dibblee Crace, Hon. 
Associate, referred to his inestimable services as a member 
of the Literature Standing Committee and as a contributor 
to the Institute Transactions, and it was 

RESOLVED, That this Meeting do express the Insti- 
tute’s grateful appreciation of the services of its 
distinguished and most respected Hon. Associate, 
John Dibblee Crace, and its sorrow at his demise* 
and that a message of sympathy and condolence be 
communicated to his widow and family. 
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Henry 


Associate, 


The decease was also announced of Richard 

Ernest Hill, Associate, Robert William Orme, 
and Charles Bryan Oliver, Licentiate. 

Upon the motion of the Chairman it was 

RESOLVED, That Clause 9 of the Scale of 

Charges be amended to bring it into conformity with 

the Scale of Fees for Housing Schemes [see JOURNAI 

for 22nd November, 1919] agreed between the 

Royal Institute, the Ministry of Health, the Board 

of Agriculture and Fisheries, and the Scottish Board 


of Health. 
This concluded the Meeting. 


Professional 


Special General Meeting, Ist Dec. 1919. 

At a Special General Meeting held Monday, Ist December 
1919, at 8.30, and constituted similarly to the 
Meeting previously held [see Chairman 
announced the object of the Meeting, viz., to consider a 
resolution, put forward on behalf of the Council, to sus- 
pend the operation of certain portions of By-laws 10 and 11 

The Secretary read a letter from the President addressed 
to the General Body giving the Council’s reasons for the 
action proposed, and asking for the unanimous support of 
the Meeting. 

The Chairman then moved that the following portions of 
By-laws 10 and 11 be suspended for a period of twelve 
months, viz. : 

By-law 10, line 4: From the words ** Pro 
that ’? down to the end of the By-law 

By-law 11, the concluding sentence No candidat 
who has been excluded from election shall again be pro 
posed within a period of twelve calendar months.” 

The motion was opposed by Mr. F. E. Pearce Edwards 
{ F.], of Sheffield, who claimed to speak on behalf of a 
number of provincial members ; Mr. T. Taliesin Rees [F’.], 
of Liverpool; Mr. H. A. Welch [A.], Mr. W. E. Riley [F.], 
who stated that he had been urged by a meeting ot 
architects to express a strong opinion against the con- 
templated action ; Mr. Arnold Thornely [F.], of Liverpool ; 
Mr. Sydney Perks [F.], and Major C. B. Flockton [F.], of 
Sheffield. 

Remarks in support of the motion 
Professor Beresford Pite [F.], Mr. Isaac Taylor [F.], of 
Manchester, Mr. C. Stanley Peach [F.], Mr. George 
Hubbard [F.], Professor F. M. Simpson [F.], Professor 
S. D. Adshead [F.], Mr. Paul Waterhouse [F.], Mr. Maurice 
Webb, D.S.O., M.C. [F.], Mr. W. G. Newton, M.C. [4.] 
and Mr. Hurst Seager [F.], of New Zealand 

An amendment moved by Mr. E. G 
seconded by Mr. F. M. Elgood [F.], 


3usiness 


above], the 


vided always 


were made by 


Allen [F.], and 
By-law 11 
in respect of the list of candidates who formed the subject 


to suspend B 
of the recent ballot, also to resubmit the names with full 
details of war service and technical training, was put to 
the vote, and negatived. 

A statement by Mr. Edwards that a special ‘‘ whip 
had been issued from the Secretary’s office to certain 
Fellows urging their attendance at the meeting to support 
the Council’s proposals was denied by the Chairman, who 
explained that the notice had been sent only to those 
Fellows of the Institute who were members of the Council 
and Standing Committees, and that it was usual to send 
such notices in order to secure a quorum. 

A further objection was raised by Mr. Edwards that the 
seven days’ notice of the Meeting prescribed by the By- 
laws had not been given, the notice having reached him 
through the post only on the preceding Wednesday 
morning ; that the Meeting was consequently invalid and 
the proceedings abortive. 

The Secretary, in reply, explained that the printers had 
reported that there had been some slight delay in the work 
owing to labour difficulties, but that the great bulk of the 
notices had been issued within the prescribed time, and 
the remainder by the following post 
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The Chairman’s resolution being put to the meeting was 
carried by a large majority, 41 voting for, and 8 against it, 
Fellows only voting. 

The Chairman having stated that the Meeting to confirm 
the resolution would be held on the 15th December, the 
proceedings closed and the Meeting separated at 10.45 p.m. 








A False Death Announcement. 

Members will be glad to hear that Mr. Martin T. E. 
JACKSON [F.], who was reported recently as deceased, is 
alive and well. The report has been contradicted to the 
Institute by Mr. Jackson himself both by telephone and by 
letter. A copy of the JouRNAL posted to his old address had 
been returned to the Institute endorsed ** Deceased ”’ and 
signed by an individual unknown by nameto Mr. Jackson. 
* Probably,” writes Mr. Jackson, “it did not occur to 
him what serious consequences might have attended his 
action if, instead of holding an official position, I had 
happened to be a private practitioner.” 


Marlborough College War Memorial Competition. 


Any “ Old Marlburians ’? who would like to take part 
in a competition for the Marlborough College War Memorial 
are requested to communicate with Mr. Percival W. 
Lovell, 27, Abingdon Street, S.W.1. 


Change of Address. 
Mr. M. 8S. Castello [A.] has changed his oftice address 
from 35 Norfolk Street, Strand, to 63 Finsbury Pavement. 


Appointments Vacant and Wanted. 

An Assistant is required by Mr. H. W. Walker/A.] and 
Mr. P. T. Adams [4.] to go to Ceylon on a two years’ 
agreement. Salary £40 per mensem. Applicant should 
be unmarried, aged 26-30. He would be required to work 
in Messrs. Walker and Adams’s temporary London office 
for three months at London rates of pay. Apply Mr. 
P. T. Adams, 35, Bedford Row, W.C. 

Architect requires position as Chief Draughtsman with 
view to partnership. Twenty years’ all-round experience. 
London preferred. Apply Box 212, Secretary R.I.B.A. 

Experienced architect (A.R.I.B.A.) wishing to return to 
practice would consider partnership proposal or would 
take appointment as Chief Assistant with a view to 
eventual partnership. Write to R. F. W., c/o Secretary 
R.I.B.A. 








NOTICES. 


A SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING will be held 
MONDAY, 15th DECEMBER 1919, at 7.45 p.m., when 
the Chairman will move the confirmation of the Resolu- 
tion passed at the Special General Meeting of the Ist 
December, viz., that the following portions of By-laws 10 
and 11 be suspended for a period of twelve months :— 

By-law 10, line 4: From the words “ Provided always 
that ’ down to the end of the By-law. 

By-law 11, the concluding sentence: ‘‘ No candidate 
who has been excluded from election shall again be pro- 
posed within a period of twelve calendar months.” 

The FOURTH GENERAL MEETING (ORDINARY) 
of the Session will be held Monday, 15th December 1919, at 
8 p.m., when the following Paper will be read :— 

LONDON TOWN PLANNING SCHEMES IN 1666 

By Sypney Perks, F.S.A. [F.] 





